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EQUITABLE MORTGAGE Co. 


OF KANSAS CITY. 
7% Guaranteed Farm Mortgages, 


In AMOUNTS FROM $200 To $10,000. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE AT PHILA 
OFFICE, 112 8S, FOURTH STREET. 


CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, MANAGER, 


(Successor to WILKINSON & ALSOP.) 


A PERFECT TOILET SOAP IS 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON’S 
PURE PALM. 


PRESSED CAKES, $1.25 Per. Doz. 
OLp Dry Biocks, 30 Cts. Per Pound. 
In Bars, 20 Cts. Per Pound. 


LInndley M. Elkinton, 


532: St. JoHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


NOTICE. 


The Committee on Education of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends, desiring to aid teachers in securing positions in 
Friends’ Schools, and School Committees in procuring teachers ; 
have requested Elizabeth E. Hart, Doylestown Bucks Co., Pa., 
to keep a list of all applicants, and furnish to them such in- 


formation for their help as she may have. Those interested will 
please address her as above. 


Wa. WADE Griscom, Clerk. 


LAPY OF REFINEMENT, A COMPETENT 


housekeeper, would like a house where rent would be 
taken in board, with the privilege of a few select boarders. 
Reference'given and required. 


E. M. P., 1642 Green Street. 
P? TTED STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


A full crop may be had the following season from Potted 
plants set out in September. For orders in advance we supply 
Sharpless at $2.50 per 100, and other popular kinds if specially 


ordered. 
MEEHAN’S NURSERIES, 
Germantown, Phila. 


$2 FOR RENT.—A STONE HOUSE IN UP- 


per part of village of Darby, convenient to Friends’ 


Meeting-house and Friends’ school. Apply 926 Market Street. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that wnu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1215 NoRTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


SUPERIOR 
SPECTACLES & EYE-GLASSES. 


PxHoTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS, 


MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, FIELD-GLASSES 
Maaic LANTERNS, BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, DRaw- 

ING INSTRUMENTS, 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


LIST AND DESCRIPTION OF OUR TEN CATALOGUES SEN1 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


QUEEN & CoO., 


No. 924 Cuestnut Srreet, PHILADELPHIA. 


C.W. PACKER’S 


“STANDARD” 
ICE CREAM FREEZERS, 
Are durable, substantial, and have no 
) complicated machin ery. The mechanism 
* is such that they will freeze Cream, Fruits, 
Water Ices, etc., in the shortest ible 
time. For sale by dealers in house-furnish- 
— generally. Price List on appli- 
n. 


Chas. W..Packer, Mfr., Phila., Pa. 


Amos HILLBorRN & Co., 


Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DinineG Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SpRrinGs, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment dune ten on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERcHANT TAILor, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


SEDGWICK SEF EALING 
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Fine Poultry Netting at lowest market priceg, 


SURTON'S STEEL FENCE POSTS 


Twisted and Star-shaped, very strong 
Suitable for any kind of Wire Fencing, 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 314 in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 


Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 
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FANDSOME GOLD WALL PAPERS. 


25 Cents: UsuaL Price 50 CENTS. 


New Styles, perfect, and full eight yards to the roll. Oth- 
er papers just as cheap. Samples sent free. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
§.-E. Cor. MARKET & 12TH STREETS, PHILA. 


wok WM. HEACOCK, aie 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 

CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 


LypiA A. MurpRY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. 


TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—‘“‘I still regard THE CHILDREN’S 


FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 
literature.” 


“T hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing 
mental food for the young, may meet with the best success.’ 
Address, 
M. Y. HOUGH, 
1340 Spruce Street, Phila., Pa. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. .A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. g@3-When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.~@3a 


LEWIS’ 98 per cent. LYE. 


(Patented) 
POWDERED AND PERFUMED. 


The STRONGEST and PUREST Lye made. 
Will make 12 lbs. of the best perfumed hard 
soap in 20 minutes WITHOUT BOILING. 
It is the best for disinfecting sinks, closets, 
drains, ete. Photographers’ and machin- 
ists’ uses. Foundrymen, bolt and nut ma- 
kers. For Engineers, as a boiler-cleaner 
and anti-incrustator. For brewers and bot- 
tlers, for washing barrels, bottles, etc. For 
painters, to remove old paints, For wash- 
ing trees, etc., etc. 


PENNA. SALT MFG. CO., 


Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
fi s and fertil- 
=, izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
= great interest to every utilitarian 
m to see the establishment. If you 
® cannot get here, write for wants. 
#7 1am in communication with all 
‘y the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHOEs A SPECIALTY. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 


(In all its Branches.) 
112 N. 10TH STREET, PHILADA, 


REFERENCE, {Sitmene =s = 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPT- 
LY ATTENDED TO. 
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IA NSDOWNE. 


To rent or for sale, a fourteen-room, pointed stone cottage, three- 
quarters of a mile by flag sidewalk from Friends’ Meeting, Darby, 
and one quarter from Lansdowne Station. Built in the best man- 
ner, air lined walls, drainage, water, light and ventilation unsur- 
passed. Modern conveniences, water pumped by caloric engine. 
A healthy, convenient and beautiful house. Rent $600 per annum. 


PENNOCK BROTHERS, 1514 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


USKIN COTTAGE, SPRING LAKE BEACH, 


N. J., will be opened for guests, June 12th. Boating on 
Lake, Ocean bathing, delightful country walks and drives. 
Address, until June 9th, Hannah T. Paul, 1317 Filbert St., Phila. 


[AWNTON MANSION, OPENS UNDER NEW 


Management, 1st month Ist, 1886. Twenty-five minutes 
from 9th and Green Sts. Stationon lawn. Thirty trains daily. 


LAWNTON COMPANY, Lim!TEp, 
Anna §S. Williams, Oak Lane P. O., Pa. 


PRINGETT COTTAGE. 


Sixth Avenue, West of Webb Street, AsBuRY Park, N. J. 
MARY A. PAFF. 


PER CENT. INTEREST NET TO INVESTORS. $500,000 
7 loaned without loss. Principal and Interest payable in 
Philadelphia, and guaranteed by a reliable Company. 
Am ounts $200 to $5,000. Satisfactory references and information 
upon application. 
B. MILLER, Atrorney aT Law, 


40 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


TOR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 


* good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


OR SALE, AT ABINGTON, NEAR JENKIN- 
town, N. P. R. R., very desirable sites for suburban resi- 


dences. Apply to, or address, (owner), H. M. Jenkins, 921 Arch 
St., Philadelphia. 


[ApS ’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


OX, STANDING & CO., room 1123, Merchants’ 


Building, North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., forward 
samples of their Pure Teas by mail to intending buyers upon 
application. Their 60 cent Oolong or English Breakfast is well 
worth a trial. FULLER BENTLEY, Agent. 


jp Puen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 


AquiLa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


SAAC G. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS 


removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail. 


& M. E. COPE, PLAIN AND FASHIONA- 


ble Millinery, 446 Franklin street, (formerly 212 Arch St. 
Philadelphia. Moderate prices. 


ANTED—By a Woman Friend in the country, 

with no other family, a thoroughly competent house- 
keeper; reference required. Address Hutchinson Smith, Weldon 
P. O., Pa. 


——= 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 


Terms, $150 to $200 per year. 


Send for circulars to Hanna R. CaLry, Principal, Newtown 
Square, Pa., or 


CLEMENT M. BIpDLk, 531 Commerce Street, Phila. 


W o0evsTo WN ACADEMY. 

A Boarding and Day School under care of Friends. All 
others admitted. Thorough and careful instruction. Students 
prepared for College, Teaching or Business. For circular con- 
taining full particulars, testimonies from Pres. E. H. Magill of 
Swarthmore, Pres. Franklin Taylor, Philadelphia High School, 
J. Y. Burk, Sec. University of Pennsylvania, opinions of former 
patrons, etc., address, 

A. C. Norris, A. M., Woopstowy, N. J. 


(CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 

A Friends’ Boarding Schooi for Both Sexes which is ex- 
pected to equal the best. Seventeenth year, but everything new, 
There is no better building for its purposes than the fine structure 
nearly ccmpleted. Thirty-two miles frcm N. Y., 5 frcm Sing 
Sing, 3 from Croton Lake. Per-year, $225. Address, 


8. C. COLLINS, CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. 


S WARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Manual 
Training anda Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 


Swarthmofe, Pa. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, : 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thoroug! 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Terms 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 


Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


APLEWOOD INSTITUTE.— Concordville, Pa, 


Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 
ferred upon young lady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 
privately tutored. Careful attention to little boys and girls. 


JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. 


DARLING TON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES, WEST CHESTER, PA. 

The Thirty-Second School Year will commence Ninth month 

13th, 1886. Good Buildings, Extensive Grounds, Healthful and 

Beautiful Location. A full Academic and Collegiate Course of 

Study. 


TERMS: $180.00 PER SCHOOL YEAR. 


*,* For Illustrated Circular and Catalogue address the Prin- 
cipal, 
, RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pu. D. 


EACHERS WANTED.— PRINCIPAL AND 


assistants in country schools. Apply to Elizabeth E. Hart, 
Doylestown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 12 CHILDREN. 
14th year. Ages4to13. Opens 9th month 6th. Thorough 
instruction, careful training, mild discipline, every home com- 
fort. Can remain the entire year. 
SARAH E. FELL, Mechanicsville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
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ACTS, WORDS, AND THOUGHTS. 


Unkindly acts, indulged in day by day, 
Leave deeper pains than love can drive away; 
Forgive them, Lord, we pray. 


And cruel words—that with a venom’s sting, 
Turn love to hate and bitter sorrowing. 
Forgive, with’ pitying. 


Thoughts—all unguessed by dearest, truest friend, 
That to the soul sin’s darkest license lend, 

From these, O Lord, defend. 

, IonE L. JONEs. 


WILLIAM BOEN. 


[Our friend, Joseph M. Truman, Jr., handed u8, some 
months ago, an interesting pamphlet, “ Anecdotes and 
Memoirs of William Boen, a Colored Man,” printed, in 1834, 
by John Richards, Philadelphia, from which we have made 
some extracts. William lived ang died near Mount Holly, 
N. J., having been born at Rancocas, in 1735. He was the 
neighbor and friend of John Woolman, and it is an inter- 
esting fact connected with both that when he (William) 
was about to be married, (1763), John Woolman wrote for 
him a marriage certificate. This is still in existence, and 
our friend Dillywn Parrish some time ago had a photograph 
made of it, of which copies have been for sale by Friends’ 
Book Association. (The memorial of Mount Holly Month- 
ly Meeting, 1828, says: “about the 28th year of his age, 
he contracted for his freedom; and having entered into 
marriage engagements with a woman in the neighborhood, 
but not being at that time a member of our Society, he was 
straitened in his mind to know how to accomplish it; as 
he was fully convinced of oar testimony in that respect. 
In this difficulty, he made known his situation to our friend 
John Woolman, who to relieve him had a number of per- 
sons convened at a Friend’s house, where they were mar- 
ried after the manner of our Society, and a certificate to 
that effect furnished them by those present.’’) 

William was received into membership with Friends in 
1814, upon application, and died near Mt. Holly, in 1824, 
aged 90.] 

WILLIAM BOEN was a colored man, who resided 
near Mount Holly, New Jersey. Like many ot his 
brethren of the African race, in those days, he was 
from his birth held as a slave. But though poor and 
ignorant, in his early days, he was cared for, as all 
others are, by the universal Parent of the human 
family. He became a pious, sober, temperate, hon- 
est, and industrious man; and by this means, he ob- 
tained the friendship, esteem, and respect of all 
classes of his fellow-men, and the approbation and 
peace of his heavenly Father. 





His industry, temperance, and cleanliness, no 
doubt, contributed much to his health and comfort; 
so that he lived to be a very old man, with having 
but little sickness through the course of his life. His 
character being so remarkable for sobriety, honesty, 
and peace that it induced some younger people to 
inquire by what meaus he had arrived tosuch a state, 
and attained such a standing in the neighborhood 
where he lived. Ever willing to instruct, counsel, 
and admonish the youth, he could relate his own ex- 
perience of the work of grace in his heart, which led 
him into such uprightness of life and conduct. For 
his memory did not appear to be much impaired by 
reason of old age. 

To a friend who visited him in the eighty-sixth 
year of his age, he gave the following account of his 
early life and religious experience. On being asked 
whether he could remember in what way, and by 
what means he was first brought to mind and follow 
that, which had been his guide and rule of faith and 
life, and which had led and preserved him so safely 
along through time? William answered as follows: 
“Oh! ves; that I can, right well. In the time ofthe 
old French war, my. master, (for I was a poor black 
boy, a slave), my master sent me to chop wood. on a 
hill-side, out of sight of any house; and there was a 
great forest of woods below me; and he told me to 
cut down all the trees on that hillside. When I 
went home, in the evenings, I often heard them talk- 
ing about the Indians killing and scalping people: 
and sometimes some of the neighbors would come 
in, and they and my master’s family talked of the 
Indians killing such and such,—nearer and nearer to 
us. And so, from time to time, I would hear them 
tell of the Indians killing and scalping people, near- 
er and nearer; so that I began to think, like enough, 
by and by, they would killme. And I thought more 
and more about it; and again would hear tell of their 
coming still nearer. At length, I thought, sure 
enough they will get so near, that they will hear the 
sound of my axe, and will come and kill me. Here 
is a great forest of woods below me, and no house in 
sight :—surely, I have not long to live. I expected 
every day would be my last ;—that they would soon 
kill me, a poor black boy, here all alone.” 

“ A thought then came into my mind whether I was 
fit to die. It was showed me, and I saw plain enough 
that I was not fit to die. Then it troubled me very 
much that I was not fit to die; and I felt very desir- 
ous,—very anxious that I might be made fit to die. 
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So I stood still, in great amazement ; and it seemed 
as if a flaming sword passed through me. And when 
it passed over, and I recollected myself, (for I stood 
80, some time), it was showed me how I should be 
made fit to die: and I was willing to do anything, so 
I might be made fit to die.” 

“Thus I was brought to mind and follow that, that 
has been the guide and rule of my life,—that within 
me, that inclined me to good, and showed and con- 
demned evil. Now I considered I bad a new master 
—I had two masters; and it was showed me (in my 
mind) by my new Master, a certain tree on the hill- 
side, that I must not cut down. I knowed the tree 
wellenough. I had not come to it yet. But I did 
not know what I should do, for my old master had 
told me to cut all the trees down on that hill-side. 
My new Master forbids me to cut a certain one. So 
I thought a good deal about it. I cuton; and by and 
by I came to the tree. I cut on by it, and let it stand. 
But I expected, every day, my old master would 
come and see that tree standing, and say, ‘ What did 
thee leave that tree standing for? Did not I tell thee 
to cut all the trees down as thee went? Go, cut that 
tree down.’ Then I didn’t know what I should do. 
But he never said anything to me about. it. I cut on 
and got some distance by it; and one day my old 
master brought out his axe and cut the tree down 
himself; and never said, ‘ William, why didn’t thee 
cut that tree down”? never said anythingto me about 
it. Then I thought, surely my new Master will make 
way for me, and take care of me, if I love him, and 
mind him, and am attentive to this my guide and 
rule of life. And this seemed an evidence and proof 
of it, and strengthened me much in love and confi- 
dence in my guide.” 

After the respectable and goodly old man had 
given this interesting account of the way and man- 
ner in which he was brought to follow the guide of 
his life, the fullowing question was put to him: 
“ Well, William, bas thee, from that time till now, 
been so careful and attentive to thy guide as never 
to say or do amiss?” To which he replied, “ Oh, no: 
1 have missed it—I have several times missed it.” He 
was then asked, “ Well, William, in that case, how 
did thee get along?” He answered,“ Ob! when I 
missed it,—when I found I had said, or done wrong, 
I felt very sorry. I tried to be more careful, for 
time to come ;—never to do sv any more; and I be- 
lieve I was forgiven.” 

Another inquiry was made of William, how he 
and his old master got along together after the 
change. He said, “ Very well. Some time after- 
wards, one of the neighbors said to me, one day, 
‘ William, thy master talks of setting thee free.” I 
didn’t think much about it—didn’t expect there was 
anything in it; though I heard others say he talked 
of setting me free; till, after sume time, as my mas- 
ter was walking with me going to my work, he said 
‘William, wouldn’t thee like to be free?’ I didn’t 
say anything to it. I thought he might know I 
should like to be free. I didn’t make him any an- 
swer about it, bat then I thought there was some- 
thing in it. So after awhile, sure enough, he did set 
me free.” 


There is no doubt his old master observed a great 
change in him; for his guide taught him to be duti- 
ful, industrious and diligent in his business, careful 
in his words and actions, and sober, steady, and ex- 
emplary in all he said and in all his conduct. 

William Boen’s guide and rule of life and conduct, 
his new Master, as he called him, that did so much 
for him, and raised him from the state of a poor slave 
to be a free man, in good esteem—through habits of 
temperance, sobriety, honest industry and integrity, 
—whereby he was enabled to become the respectable 
head of a family, and to acquire a house and proper- 
ty of his own, sufficient for the comfortable accom- 
modation of himself and family ;—and who forsook 
him not when he became old and gray-headed ;—his 
new Master was the same Light that appears unto 
all; and it would guide every one in the right way, 
as it did him, if they would take it for their Master, 
and mind and obey it as he did. It was the guide 
of his youth,—became his Lord and Master,—pre- 
served him from evil,—and conducted him safely 
through the trials of life to a good old age. 

William Boen’s new Master was and is the same 
thing that the apostle Paul, in his Epistle to Titus, 
bears testimony to in these words; “the grace of 
God that bringeth salvation, hath appeared to all 
men ;—teaching us that, denying all ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, 
and gédly in this present world.” Now, surely, if we 
don’t take it for our Master, and mind its teachings, 
we cannot know it to bring our salvation, or save us 
from all ungodliness and worldly lusts, as he did, and 
as all do that are obedient to the grace of God, the 
light of Christ within. 

In William Boen’s simple account of the way and 
means by which he was showed how he should be 
made fit to die; that is, by minding and following 
that within him, which inclined him to good, and 
that showed and condemned him for evil,—the good- 
ness, mercy, and condescending care of the Almighty 
Father are strikingly manifest. How graciously he 
suits his dispensations to the weak and ignorant 
states of his children who sincerely seek him, and 
inquire what they shall do to be saved! 

* * * * 

A wealthy neighbor, a white man, frequently 
availed himself of William’s obliging disposition, by 
using his grindstone, instead of procuring one for 
himself. On an occasion of this kind his neighbor 
told him that he was obliged to him for the use of 
his grindstone ; to which William returned the usual 
compliment of saying he was welcome. After the 
man was gone William became uneasy in his mind, 
with his reply,as being insincere. He therefore 
went to his neighbor, and made an acknowledgment, 
that although he had told him he was welcome, yet 
it was only in conformity with custom, and was not 
the case; for he thought his neighbor was better able 
to keep a grindstone of his own than he was. 

‘William Boen appears to have been as strictly 
careful in his adherence to the principles of justice, 
and the rights of property, as he was in regard to 
truth and sincerity in his communications. Being 
employed, with several others, to mow the meadows 
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attached to the place called Breezy Ridge, on Lum- 
berton creek,—William, with his scythe, accidentally 
struck a partridge that was concealed from his view, 
in the grass, and killed it. As it appeared to be in 
good order his companions proposed that he should 
take it home for his own use. William, however, 
was not easy to do so: he said the partridge did not 
belong to him, but to the owner of the meadow. 

On another occasion, he manifested the acuteness 
of his feeling in regard to the rights of property. 
With other laborers, he was employed to cut timber 
in the pines, at a distance from the settlements. 
They took provisions with them to encamp for a 
week or two in the woods; and, finding an empty 
cabin on lands that did not belong to their employ- 
ers they made use of it. William’s mind, however, 
was not quite satisfied. He had been using the prop- 
erty of another without leave. So, after his return, 
he took an early opportunity to represent the case to 
the owner of the cabin, who lived some miles dis- 
tant from him. 

William Boen believed in Christ as the Prince of 
peace; and that those who professed to be Chris- 
tians, and lived in his peaceable spirit, could have 
nothing to do with war in any shape. He therefore 
had a testimony to bear against the spirit of war, and 
the love of money that stands in connection with it. 
Not far from William’s habitation there lived a store- 
keeper, a man of considerable note, who had been an 
officer in the army during the time of the American 
revolution. Some time after the peace was concluded, 
this storekeeper traded largely in buying up soldiers’ 
certificates for much less than their nominal value. 
By this means he made considerable profits to him- 
self, with which he engaged in building a large and 
fine house. While thus employed William Boen 
called on him, and told him he had been much con- 
cerned for him, on account of his traffic in what he 
considered no better than the price of blood, and that 
the money with which he was building his house 
was unrighteous gain. He also quoted that passage 
of scripture, as applicable to the case, respecting Ju- 
das, who betrayed his Master for the sake of money ; 
and mentioned the manner of his death. 

His reproof and admonitions were delivered with 
so much honesty and tender feeling, and the kind 
and the friendly motives that influenced him there- 
to were so apparent that his neighbor, though a high 
spirited man, received his communication in a re- 
spectful. manner ;—and, on a subsequent occasion, 
upon hearing some personal remark that they won- 
dered that William was not ridiculed by boys, and 
light, vain persons, on account of his singular ap- 
pearance and wearing his beard so long,—he stated 
that William Boen was a religious man; and that his 
well known piety impressed the minds of such peo- 
ple with awe and respect towards him; and thus 
they were prevented from manifesting that levity 
which the singularity of his dress and appearance 
might otherwise have produced. 

For it is to be observed that he thought it right 
to have all his clothing of the natural colors, and 
made very plain and simple. As he was very clean 
in his person, his wearing apparel became very white 
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by washing—his hair and beard also became white 
through age; and these, contrasted with his dark 
skin, gave him a very venerable appearance. He 
was affable, modest, and respectful in his manners 
and deportment; while the mildness and gravity of 
his countenance indicated a mind governed by the 
precepts of the gospel, and often impressed lessons of 
serious reflection on those who beheld him ;—espe- 
cially in the solidity and reverence with which he 
sat in religious meetings. 

It was probably on account of his dress that some 
person remarked to him that he appeared to be en- 
deavoring to walk in the footsteps of John Woolman, 
—a Friend with whom he had been intimately ac- 
quainted. After a pause he said, “ I am endeavoring 
to follow the footsteps of Christ.” 

William was not free to use anything either in 
food or clothing, that he knew to be produced 
through the labor of slaves. (n its being asked him 
whether he thought so well of his friends that used 
the products of slavery, as he would doif they did 
not use such articles; he replied, “‘ Obedience is all 
uith me. I believe it is required of me not to use 
these things: and if it has never been required of 
them not to use these things, then they are as much 
in the way of their duty in using them as I amin the 
way of my duty in not using them.” 

When William was drawing near the close of his 
long and exemplary life, his bodily powers failed 
through weakness, and the decay of nature; but his 
mind was preserved clear and tranquil. At this sea- 
son he was frequently visited by a friend who, on 
one occasion, made some remarks respecting the 
calm and peaceful state of mind which he appeared 
to enjoy, and inquired of him by what meanshe had 
attained to such a happy state. William, in accord- 
ance with his common expression of tryingall things 
by the mind, gave this short and comprehensive an- 
swer: “ By keeping the mind easy,—and resisting 
everything that made it uneasy.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
OLD MEETINGS AND MEETING-HOUSES: 
READING. 

READING is another point of interest for Friends, 
who as early as 1751 built a meeting-house on a lot 
used by them fora burying-ground. This was only a 
temporary structure. In 1766 it was pulled down, 
and a substantial log house erected ona new site. It 
stood for a full century ; in 1868, the present neat and 
comfortable house took the place of the log building. 

Friends were among the earliest settlers of that 
part of the State. Years before the formation of 
Berks county, (1752), three regular meetings had been 
settled, one at Maiden Creek, one in Exeter, and one 
in Robeson. Exeter meeting was at first called Oley. 
Monthly meetings in this section were established in 
1737, and the records show that the following year 
there were 70 families in Maidencreek township, 
which at that time included Ontelaunee. The 
Friends were also strong in Oley. The manner in 
which the Friends of Oley and Maidencreek obtained 
a monthly meeting was as follows: The monthly 
meeting held at Gwynedd, Montgomery county, Sec- 
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ond month 20th, 1737, “weightily considered the 
proposition of the Oley and Maidencreek Friends 
for the establishment of a monthly meeting amongst 
them,” and agreed to lay it before the next quarterly 
meeting for advice and concurrence. The quarterly 
meeting held at Philadelphia Third month 2d, 1737, 
concurred, the time and place of holding the meetings 
being left to the Friends and the monthly meeting of 
Gwynedd. Fifth month 26th, the Gwynedd meeting 
agreed that the new meeting for business be called 
the “Oley Monthly Meeting.” This name was re- 
tained five years, when the Oley meeting reported to 
the Philadelphia quarterly meeting, Third month 3d, 
1742, “that upon a division of the township their 
meeting falls into Exeter, whereupon it was agreed 
that henceforth Oley meeting be called Exeter 
Monthly Meeting.” At a meeting held in Oley, Sixth 
month 23d, 1740, the request of the Robeson Friends 
to have a “meeting settled amongst them,” was 
granted, and a committee was appointed ‘to select a 
site to build a meeting-house. 

Many incidents connected with the early settle- 
ment of Friends in this part of the State are worthy 
of preservation. A few months ago the Reading 
Eagle published a carefully prepared account of 
Friends who settled there, including a history of the 
meeting-house at Reading, from which I have large- 
ly copied in the preparation of this article. 

The Friends were next to the Swedes in preach- 
ing the gospel within the borders of Berks. Anthony 
Lee and George Boone settled in the interior of the 
county about the years 1713-1716. There were many 
self-denying men who not only visited their brethren 
in the sparsely settled country, but also preached the 
gospel to the tawny sons of the forest. Thomas Chalk- 
ley, who came from England in 1701, preached to the 
Indians at Conestoga as early as 1705. Among the 
most eminent early ministers in Berks were Samuel 
Hugh, Ellis Hugh, Job Hugh, Enos Ellis, Abel Thom- 
as, Moses Embree, James Iddings, Amos Lee, Peter 
Thomas and Judge Thomas. 

The nearest neighbors of Anthony Lee, in Oley, 
were Indians. They, knowing the peaceable princi- 
ples of the Friends, delighted to have him in their 
country, and when they received intelligence that 
hostile tribes were about to make excursions into the 
settlements of the whites, they surrounded his dwell- 
ing to protect him and his family from harm. Among 
the first and principal settlers of Robeson township 
were Gaius Dickinson, John Scarlet and Peter Thom- 
as, all Friends, who came when the country was a 
wilderness. Peter Thomas was in the habit of turn- 
ing out-his cattle to browse upon the bushes, and 
sending a boy and a girl in the evening to collect 
them. One evening the dark shades began to spread 
gloom over the forest, but they did not returr. The 
old man went in search of them, and proceeding along 
a path through the thick woods he met the children 
with bears and wolves howling around them. 

At the first session of the Oley meeting held Sixth 
month 6, 1737, ‘our Friend Jane Ellis made applica- 
tion for a certificate to travel in truth’sservice through 
some parts of Maryland, Opeccon, and Patomack and 
there away.” On the 26th of Eleventh month of the 
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same year William Penrose and Ann Wily acquainted 
the Oley meeting held at Maidencreek that they in. 
tended to take each otherin marriage. This is the 
first wedding on record among the Friends in this 
section of Pennsylvania. William Hughes and Amy 
Willets, who came from Long Island, were the next 
who “acquainted the meeting of their intention to 
take each other in marriage.” That was First month 
30,1738. There were 44 Friends present at a mar- 
riage in the Maidencreek meeting house, which took 
place Fourth month 10, 1747. The contracting par- 
ties were Samuel Hughes, son of Ellis Hughes, of Ex- 
eter, and Elizabeth Willets, daughter of Thomas Wil- 
lets, Maidencreek. In the same meeting house 34 
Friends were present July 11, 1759, at the marriage 
of Joseph Lightfoot and Deborah Hutton. 

The first marriage in Robeson was that of Samuel 
Embree, son of Moses Embree, of Robeson, to Rachel 
Lewis, daughter of James Lewis, of Cumru, Second 
month 6, 1743, which was witnessed by 47 Friends. 
At the Exeter meeting Fourth month 4, 1747, there 
were 57 witnesses present at the marriage of Samuel 
Lee, son of Anthony Lee, of Oley, to Margaret Hughes, 
danghter of Ellis Hughes, of Exeter. 

At the Exeter meeting held Tenth month 30, 1760, 
“Reading reported that meetings are kept up, though 
the attendance is sometimes small; they are not so 
well behaved as they ought to be; love and unity 
subsist in a good degree, but the members are not at 
all clear of s'eeping in meeting.” 

At the Exeter meeting held First month 20, 1761, 
areport was made that the Reading Friends were 
“ pretty all clear of tale-bearing and differences,” and 
at the close of the next quarter, Fourth month 30, 
1761, there were “no differences, no sleeping, and 
good attendance.” 

While the Hessians, captured at Trenton in 1776, 
were prisoners in Reading, the meeting-house was 
used as a hospital in which many a sick soldier was 
treated. Those who died were interred in the lot 
adjoining the Friends’ burial ground on North 6th 
street. Among the prisoners of war were James For- 
ster, master of a transport ship, and John Wilkinson, 
mate of the same, Samuel Elphinston and James 
Horns, mates of a British ship of war,and there were 
other seamen. One of these, while in the hospital, 
drew with a sharp instrument upon the wainscoting 
of the meeting-house the picture of a British ship of 
war. When the old log house was torn down, eigh- 
teen years ago, after having stood 103 years, that por- 
tion of the wainscoting containing the drawing of the 
ship was sent to the Pennsylvania Historical Society 
in Philadel phia. 

Between the years 1750 and 1780 the Friends were 
very numerous in this section of the State. During 
those years there were some two thousand in Berks. 
About fifty years ago there were some 200, and at the 
present time the number does not exceed fifty. 
There are now no “approved ministers” residing 
within the bounds of Berks. 

The Friends have always been the supporters of 
good schools, and years ago contributed much toward 
improving society. They are “friends of peace, and 
universal liberty, and unfettered tolerance.” In Ex- 
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eter, Maidencreek and Reading schoolhouses were 
built by the Friends at about the same time they 
built their meeting-houses, and they were very simi- 
lar in appearance. The first reference to the schoul 
in the records of the society at Maidencreek dates 
back to 1784, though tradition says the building was 
an old log schoolhonse at that time. The record says: 

“ At Maidencreek a school is kept by Thomas 
Pearson, a Friend, who is at present engaged for a 
year, has fifteen scholars entered for that time, and 
eight quarterly, at the rate of forty shillings each.” 
A stone schoolhouse was built by the Friends in 
Maidencreek in 1807, and the school was kept open 
until 1871. Some of the principal teachers were 
Thomas Pearson, Mordecai Wright, John G. Lewis, 
Joseph Jacobs, Jesse Willets, James M. Meredith and 
Jesse Lightfoot. While the Friends’ school in Maid- 
encreek never partook of the character of a boarding 
school, still many students who came from a distance 
boarded with the farmers near, and thus obtained an 
English education. A great deal of stress was laid on 
mathematics. Even from Reading, persons who 
wished to qualify themselves for surveying or some 
other special business, were known to attend. 

The first instruction in the English in Reading 
was given in the Friends’ school!house on Washing- 
ton street below Ash. It was a log building and 
stood to the east of the meeting-house. In this hum- 
ble building some of the most prominent citizens of 
Reading were taught the rudiments of an English 
education. Among the teachers were Abner Wil- 
liams, (who taught the children of three generations), 
Benjamin Davis and Joshua Davis. 

The Friends’ school in Exeter was continued reg- 
ularly sm» eighty years until 1860, when the prop- 
erty was sold to the township. Some of the princi- 
pal teachers were James Boone, Jr.,a noted mathe- 
matician, (nephew of the famous Daniel Boone) ; 
Thomas Cherington, Abner Thomas, John Lee, Ellis 
Lee, and James Lee. L. dé. R. 


Once at a brilliant assemblage in Paris, an inquisi- 
tive duchess asked a well-known savant and promi- 
nent member of the French Academy of Sciences. 
“What are the rings of Saturn composed of, Profes- 
sor?” “TI don’t know, your Grace,” was the reply, 
“What is the value of being so renowned a member 
of the Academy if you cannot tell me so simple a 
thing about one of our largest planets?” inquired the 
duchess, “The value is,” he replied, “it enables me 
to say to such a question I don’t know.” 





I Deciare bad food to be at the bottom of any 
amount of peevishness, hot temper, family dispute 
weak will-power, vitiated tastes, bad morals, and gen- 
eral viciousness. How often, ah, how often has a 
badly cooked breakfast caused ill-temper, and hard, 
unloving words, and clouded over the blue sky of a 
day which God meant should be full of sunshine and 
the singing of birds! I would rather paint roses in 
my child’s face, if it be in my skill, than to decorate 
a fish-platter to be strewn with the vertebra of a 
salmon, or upon a soup plate to be bathed in bouillon 
or gravy !—Good Housekeeping. 
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THE NEW MEETING-HOUSE AT SQUAN. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
THE Friends living at Squan, New Jersey, having 
completed their new mevting-house, invited their 
friends to join them in holding the first meeting in it 
on the 21stinstant. The day began with heavy clouds, 
from which came a drenching rain that lasted till 
mid-afternoon. In spite of the forbidding weather, 
quite a body of Friends assembled and held an earnest 
and enjoyable meeting. On the following day Friends 
again assembled, and the house was crowded to over- 
flowing, more than two hundred being gathered. The 
meetings were addressed by Robert S. Haviland, 
Henry T. Child, Thomas Foulke, Elias H. Underhill, 
Jacob Capron, Benjamin G. Foulke, John H. Shot- 
well, Frances J. Newlin, and Martha Townsend. 
Temperance meetings were held on the afternoon of 
each day, that on Fourth-day being addressed by 
Henry T. Child, and that on Fifth-day by Jonathan 
K. Taylor. Two poems prepared for the occasion of 
the opening of the meeting-house were read, one writ- 
ten by Sarah Hunt and one by Lavinia P. Yeatman. 

The meeting at Squan, which isa branch of Shrews- 
bury Monthly Meeting, 1s one of our older meetings. 
The ancient building, which has been moved intoan 
adjoining field, was used as a meeting-house for more 
than one hundred and fifty years. The worn and¥le- 
crepit shingles that cover its sides and roof present a 
marked contrast to the neat and attractive building 
that takes its place. This contrast between the old 
and the new is emphasized when we compare the 
stiff benches and tiny windows of the one with the 
cheery and comfortable interior of the other. 

We were cheered by the announcement that the 
First-day Schooi, closed some time since, will be at 
once reéstablished, and by the assurance given by 
several Friends that there is a revival of interest in 
our principles, and that this will show itself in an im- 
proved attendance of the meeting. Those who at- 
tended either of the meetings will have occasion to 
remember the lifé that characterizes them, and to feel 
grateful for the hospitality and kindness extended by 
the Friends of Squan. J. M. C. 





The poems alluded to above follow: 


THE MEETING-HOUSE. 


BLESSINGS rest on the men, 
Who have raised again 

An altar, whereon to lay 
Devotion’s offering 
To the Eternal King, 

In the simplest form and way ; 


To.bring again to view 
What was done by a few, 
From the gift of grace, 
Who eternal life have gained ; 
But their works shall remain 
To bless the place. 
The ages pass away, 
Truth is the same to-day, 
To all that seek ; 
As when the lowly Nazarene 
Day after day was seen 
And heard to speak. 
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’Tis not the wood or stone 
We consecrate to-day, 
But to our God alone, 


Our homage pay. 
Sarau HUNT. 
Elberon, N.J., 7th month 16th, ’86. 





WE come, O God of love! to Thee 
With hearts whose deep and reverent prayer 
Floats out among thy mighty works 
To join the anthems sounding there— 
The deep voice of the restless sea, 
The wonderous life her surge betrays, 
The song-bird and the waving tree, 
All lift alike one hymn of praise. 


And we as builders weak and low 
Need all thy power, yet corhe to-day, 
Strong in the trust that thou art nigh, 
O, wonderous Architect ! to lay 
Before thee thus the humble work, 
Our hope has wrought, our faith has planned, 
To dedicate to love and thee 
This offering of our heart and hand. 


Look down, O Father, on the life 
That seeking springs to meet Thee here, 
Pour Thou upon it warmth and truth, 
All shadows from its path to clear ; 
And bring it rich in love and worth 
To lift thy standard, as His word 
Will lead his own, the chosen ones, 
Whose spirit ear His call has heard. 


And let our deep heart-prayer arise, 
Before thee, God of love and peace ! 
Give all the Christ-word pure and true 
And bid the bygone darkness cease ; 
Till we who claim the name of Friend 
In one grand unity shall know 
The word our Fathers taught, revealed 
In living Light to all below. 
a 

THE SCHOFIELD SCHOOL: ANNUAL RE- 

PORT. 
THE annual report (eighteenth), of the Schofield 
Normal and Industrial School, at Aiken, S. C., for the 
year ending Sixth month 30, 1886, has been printed 
in pamphlet form, and circulated. We make the 
following extracts: 

“Ofthe work during the past school year, it may 
be said that in both quality and quantity it equals 
that ofany year previous. The number of students 
enrolled has been 324, divided into nine classes, em- 
bracing six grades. The studies of previous years 
have been continued. The scholarship is not ofa 
high grade, for reasons easily seen, but the grade of 
the school is steadily advancing. As is well known, 
the evolution of a race is a slow matter, and requires 
many generations of earnest effort. With a‘large 
majority of our pupils, there is little of an education- 
al nature in the homes. All that they get in this di- 
rection therefore comes from the school-room, and, 
unassisted, it can readily be seen how slow must be 
the progress. Forces are at work however, whose ul- 
timate good results are immeasurable. A prominent 
writer on this subject has said truly: ‘The colored 
man, no matter how dull or sluggish his brain may 


be, is fully alive to the necessity and importance of 
intelligence as an element of progress and success, 
He fully understands the value of education to the 
individual and appreciates it all the more highly be- 
cause of the contrast between his own estate and the 
condition of the dominant race which is ever before 
his eyes.’ 

* “There never before was greater need for the old- 
time interest in the education ofthe colored man. We 
know him better to-day than twenty years ago. He 
has advanced nearer to us, and knowing him better 
by these years of acquaintance, we are better able to 
prescribe for his needs. We, as a people, are so con- 
stituted that it is easier to start a reform than it is to 
carry iton. It has been so with the education of the 
Freedman. There are fewer people to-day actively 
interested in this question than there were ten or 
twenty years ago. Not because the question is of less 
importance is this the case, but pecause we are tired 
of being vexed with the solution of what on its face 
appears to be a most intricate problem. The schools 


throughout this land from the Potomac to the Gulf, 


notably at Hampton, Nashville, Aiken, Atlanta, and 
New Orleans, are an immense power, a tremendous 
leverage for the uplifting of a people. Each state 
should have a half dozen such schools. South Caro- 
lina has a school system supported by a two mill tax 
on all taxable property, supplemented by a poll tax 
of one dollar on each qualified voter of the state. This 
tax produces something over $400,000 for educational 
purposes for the entire State, to be divided among 
3500 schools averaging some $135 per year each, or 
two and one half dollars per scholar. 

“By the census of 1880, there are over 330,000 
children of school age in this state. Of these some 
211,000 are colored. Should all these demand admis- 
sion to the public schools, neither the money nor the 
accommodation for their proper instruction could be 
furnished. These facts are stated to show that the 
time has not yet arrived when these educational 
frontier posts can be abandoned with safety. Until 
South Carolina is better able to provide school ac- 
commodations for her children, benevolent societies 
in the North will be expected to keep up an interest 
in this pioneer work. 

“Since our last printed report several matters of 
interest have marked the development of the school. 

“ tst.—By the will of Sarah L. Pierce, acolored wo- 
man, of Flushing, N. Y., the school received $400. 
This money was used toward the purchase of about 
two acres of land immediately adjoining the schoul 
property. 

“2nd.—On this new purchase, at an expense of 
over $1,800,a two story girls’ domitory 40x60 feet, 
and named “ Carter Hall” after Dr. Hannah B. Car- 
ter, of Christiana, Pa., has been erected. 

“ 3d.—Through the kindness of Mr. F. Haskell, of 
Chicago, a fine large job press has been added to our 
printing outfit. 

‘“‘ 4th.—Perhaps the most important step of all is 
the gift by Mrs. Sarah R. Osgood, of New York, of 
$5,000 towards an endowment fund for the school. 

“ 5th.—During the month of April the school was 
incorporated under the laws of the State uf South 
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Carolina, and is thereforein a position to receive gifts 
and perpetuate itself. 

“Charter Hall, as has'been stated, is a two-story 
frame building for girls. It contains ten sleeping 
rooms, a sitting room, sewing room, large and sinall 
dining rooms and kitchen. The building is only 
partly furnished. Any donation toward furnishing 
it would be gladly received. Through the kindness 
of Mrs. Amasa Stone, of Cleveland, O., supplemented 
by “receipts from a concert given by the students, 
Carter Hall has been painted, the work being done 
by the students. 

“The printing office, during the year, has 
employment to three students, (two of these 
this year’s graduates.) Asan evidence of the quali- 
ty of work done in this department, it may be stated 
that the dinner bills of fare used at the hotels in the 
town, for the past two years, have been printed each 
day in the school printing office. 

“ Each boy student in the school has been required 
to do some manual labor every day. The work hours 
were arranged so that the boys and girls of each class 
were employed either at carpentry or sewing at the 
same time. Work inthe shoe-shop has also been 
pushed and as a result several boys were taught todo 
repair work neatly. All of the carpenter work at the 
school during the past year was done by students. 
This includes the building of a bath room, a wood 
shed, fencing, both of wood and of wire, as well as 
repairing much of the furniture used on the prem- 
ises.”’ 

The financial statement appended to the report 
shows the following details: 

Receipts: Contributions from Friends of the school, 
$2889.93 ; from Public School Fund of S. C., $500; 
from Students, for Tuition, $139.78 ; Profit in Printing 
Office, $3.72; Profit in Shoe Shops, $64.23; Sundries, 
$17.89 ; making a Total of $3615.55. 

Expenditures: For Salaries of Teachers, $3179.35; 
for Students, $92.90 ; making a Total of $3272.25; and 
leaving a balance of cash, $343.30, which has been ap- 
plied to the deficiency, $710, from tbe previous year, 
which had been borne by the Principal and Business 
Manager. 

The Student’s Aid Fund shows contributions of 
$174.76, and $78.62 returned by students: total $253.- 
38: while the advances to students have been $304.95, 
making a deficiency of $51.57. 

The Faculty and Teachers for 1885-6 have been as 
follows: W. T. Rodenbach, Principal; Martha Scho- 
field, Business Manager; Assistant Teachers, Emma 
F. Marsh, Anna J. Dickerson, Frank A. Peters, Susan 
Badger, Anna Massey, Nellie Giles, (sewing), Alexan- 
der Williams, (Industries.) There are six graduates 
of the school, three of each sex, two of whom were to 
teach. 

Of the contributions stated above, $2889.93, $456 
comes from the New England States, (Geo. A. Lewis, 
of Naugatuck, Conn., giving $200); $1246.51 comes 
from New York State ; $90 from New Jersey ; $930.92 
from Pennsylvania; $17 from Delaware ; $50, (sub- 
scription by Baltimore Yearly Meeting), from Mary- 
land; and $99.50 from the Western States. Of the 
New York subscription, $145.60 was from Friends at 


given 
being 








the Yearly Meeting, and $500 was given, in equal 
sums of $250, by two individuals. In the Pennsyl- 
vania subscription was $100 from the Pennsylvania 
Abolition Society. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 31. ‘ 
EIGHTH MONTH 8TH. 


GENTILES SEEKING JESUS. 
GOLDEN Text :—‘ And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
myself.” John 12 ;32. 
READ John 12; 20 to 36, Revised Version. 
Puace Jerusalem. Time, The Passover. 

Among those who came to the Passover were | 
many Greeks. This name was used to designate all 
the Pagan nations with whom the Jews were brought 
into contact. It will be remembered that the several 
conquering nations by whom the Hebrews had been 
brought under subjection, had introduced colonies of 
their own people into the most fertile provinces of 
Palestine, and had carried into captivity many thou- 
sands of the Jews to colonize other sections laid waste 
by the calamities of war and famine. 

These Greeks were probably from Galilee, and ac- 
quainted with Philip. Greeks and Romans at the 
time of which we are studying were found in all parts 
of Palestine. Some of these became proselytes to the 
Jewish faith, while many more still adhered to the 
worship of idols. 

It must be remembered that the Emperor of Rome 
ruled the whole world so far as it was then known, 
and that every form of religion was tolerated by the 
government. 

These Greeks had asked for an interview with Je- 
sus, and the instruction which forms the subject of 
the present lesson was doubtless listened to by 
them. 

Jesus uses a figure, drawn again from nature, to 
illustrate the effect which his removal from the 
world would have. 

He shows that only those who turn away from 
worldly indulgences and enticements, which is what 
was meant by hating this life—that only such shall 
possess life eternal, and that these, if they would 
have the favor of the Heavenly Father, must itlew 
in the path that he has marked out. 

Yet “a little while” be would be with them, sail 
while they had him to lead them to the light they 
must believe in it, and so become the children of the 
light. 

Tuts Lesson TEACHES, 

(1.) That it is wise when we want to become ac- 
quainted with a person, or to learn some truth, to go 
to those who are capable of giving us the informa- 
tion. 

(2.) That they who seek through Jesus to know 
more of the Heavenly Father, will find in his teach- 
ing and holy example, that God is as near to all that 
call upon him in truth now as he was to Jesus and 
those who believed on him when he was on the 
earth, 


It is useless to talk about beginning to do better 
to-morrow ; either begin to-day or say nothing about 
it.” 
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PERSUASIVE MEANS IN TEMPERANCE 
REFORM. 

THERE appears to be some dispute, in the Western 
States, where Prohibition has been enacted, as to the 
degree in which the law is enforced. In Kansas, it 
is asserted that the sale of liquor in “drug stores” 
has become very extensive, and that these places 
have substantially taken the place held by the sa- 
loons. In Iowa it is complained that in some places 
liquor is openly sold. It is obvious that prohibition 
can only be made effective by the sincere and ener- 
getic codperation of the officers of the law, and that 
these can seldom be depended on unless they have a 
strong majority of the community to hold them up to 
their duty. It comes back, in all cases, under our 
system of government, to the educational and moral 
training of the people. Communities that have been 
brought to see and understand the demoralization 
which accompanies the sale and use of intoxicants 
will act differently from those in which a looser or 
lower idea prevails. We regret to see the contempt 
sometimes signified among friends of Temperance 
Reform for persuasive methods. These, it seems to 
us, can never be omitted, or even relaxed. Even in 
Communities where Prohibition has been established 
by law, and has been fixed, too, in the constitution, 
it will depend much upon the training of the young 
whether they they will grow up to support it hearti- 
ly. The use of intoxicants is but one form of self-in- 
dulgence, and that men and women should be self- 
controlled is a moral result, not dependent upon,— 
though it may, of course, be influenced by,—any out- 
ward law or ordinance. 


Tue Convention of Associated Charities which 
was in session during last week at St. Paul, was 
a particularly interesting gathering. There were 472 
delegates present, all sections were well represented, 
and the proceedings were harmonious and satisfac- 
tory. A number of interesting papers, relating to 
different forms of philanthropic effort, were read and 
discussed. An effort was made to hold the next 
meeting in Philadelphia, but it was decided in favor 
of Omaha, with a reservation of Philadelphia next. 
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MARRIAGES. 
SNOWDEN—STABLER.—Fifth month 18th, 1886, at 
Sandy Spring Meeting house, Francis Snowden to Fannie 
Brooke Stabler. 
MOORE—TYSON.—At Sandy Spring, Md., on Third 
day, Seventh month 20th, by Friends’ ceremony, R. Row- 
land Moore and Margaret P. Tyson. 


DEATHS. 

ATKINSON.—At Burlington, N. J., on Fourth day, 
Seventh month Clist, Theodosia, wife of Wm. Atkinson. 

HAINES.—At the residence of her aunt, Mary Thackara, 
Haddonfield, N. J., on Third day, Seventh month 20th, 
Rebecca Haines, daughter of the late Joshua and Hannah 
A. Haines ; a member of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. Interment at Upper Greenwich, N. J. 

HIBBS.—At his son’s residence, Langhorne, Pa., Seventh 
month 22d, Isaac G. Hibbs, aged 77. 

KIMBER.—At Germantown, on Fifth day, Seventh 
month 22d, Martha, daughter of the late Emmor Kimber, 
of Kimberton, Pa., a member of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting, Phila. 

KNIGHT.—At Somerton, Phila., Third day, Seventh 
month 20th, Rebecca A., widow of Bushrod W. Knight, in 
her 79th year. Interment from the residence of her son- 
in-law, Henry Knight, Phila. - 

MARIS.—At their residence, Lansdowne, Pa., Seventh 
month 19th, Carrie J., eldest daughter of Mary C. and the 
late J. Emlen Maris, formerly of Philadelphia. 

NEEDLES.—At Denver, Colorado, Seventh month 16th, 
Edward, son of Edward P. and Mary M. Needles, of Phild- 
delphia, in his 33d year. 

NEWLIN.—In Wilmington, Delaware, on the 24th 
inst., Albina Newlin, in the 74th year of her age. 

PIERCE,.—At Pleasantville, N. Y.,on Sixth month 15th, 
1886, in the 29th year of her age, Sarah Green Pierce, wife 
of Jonathan C. Pierce, and daughter of William L. and 
Sarah S. Green, of Media, Pa. A member of Chappaqua 
Monthly Meeting, 

SMEAL.—At his residence, Crosshill, Glasgow, Scotland, 
Sixth month 12th, Robert Smeal, in his 82d year; for 43 
years, since its commencement, editor of the British Friend. 

STABLER.—At her home, Sandy Spring, Maryland, on 
Fifth month 25th, 1886, Sarah B. Stabler, in the 85th year 
of herage. She hada very fine, intellectual mind, which 
was almost unimpaired at the time of her death. Always 
of a very modest, retiring disposition, and much beloved 
by a large circle of relatives and friends, ef whom she was 
the center at quite a large social gathering just three weeks 
before her death. 

THOMPSON.—At the residence of her son, Frederick 
W. Thompson, -W. Philadelphia, Seventh month 20th, Re- 
becca P., widow of Dr. Wm. 8S. Thompson. 

Interment at Oxford, Pa. 

VAUX.—In Philadelphia, Seventh month 2ist, Marga- 
ret, widow of Roberts Vaux, and daughter of the late 
Thomas and Mary W. Wistar, in her 94th year. 

WILLETS.—In New York, Sixth month 2ist, 1886, of 
pneumonia, Samuel Willets, formerly of Little Neck, L. I., 
in the 49th year of his age. His funeral was from Friends’ 
Meeting House, Westbury, L. I., and was largely attended 
by those of all creeds and denominations from far and 
near. 

Many a tear was dropped by strong, stout-hearted 
men, and the tribute paid to his memory will remain till 
time is o’er. 
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NOTES. 


Ir is among the evidences of a developing feeling 
of interest in England in “all who bear the name of 
Friends” in this country, that American Friends’ 
writings are having a more extended sale in the Lun- 
don book-stores than heretofore. Among these are 
the admirable biography of James and Lucretia 
Mott, and Samuel M. Janney’s “Conversations on 
Religious Subjects.” The true soundness and sincere 
catholicity of the latter’s treatment of many relig- 
jous topics have awakened especial attention, and 
the remark of an English Friend has been quoted to 
us that he was surprised so excellent a work had re- 
mained so long practically unknown. 

* * * 

A Frienp has handed us for perusal an octavo 
volume, reprinted in Philadelphia, 1780, by Joseph 
Cruikshank, “Journal of the Life, Travels, and La- 
bors in the Work of the Ministry of John Griffith, 
late of Chelmsford, in Essex, in Great Britain, for- 
merly of Darby, in Pennsylvania.” It is one of the 
more rare of our old books of this sort. John was a 
native of Wales, who came to this country, and then 
removed to England and lived there some years until 
his death. He was born in Radnorshire, 2lst of 
Fifth month, 1713, his parents being Friends, named 
John and Amy Griffith. In 1726, John (the son), 
having two uncles and an aunt living in Pennsylva- 
nia, came over, with an elder brother. He says: 
“ We embarked at Milford Haven, on board the Con- 
stantine galley, of Bristol, Edward Foy master. We 


had a passage of about eight weeks from land to land. ° 


We were about eighty or ninety passengers, gener- 
ally healthy, amongst whom three children were 
born whilst on board, and were removed by death. 
My uncle, John Morgan, who lived about 12 miles 
from the city of Philadelphia, hearing of our arrival, 
came on board, and conducted us to his own house, 
where I continued for some time; my brother, be- 
ing a weaver, settled at my aunt Mary Pennel’s fol- 
lowing his trade.” c 
* * * 

Joun entered upon the work of the ministry in 
1734, being then just twenty-one. He gives in his 
journal a particular account of his exercise of mind, 
and he further adds: “The meetingI then belonged 
to was large, anda valuable weighty body of Friends 
therein; who, as far as I could observe by their 
carriage, did own and approve of my weak and low 
appearance in this service; yet they used Christian 
prudence not to lay hands suddenly, but give me full 
opportunity to make proof of my ministry, and to 
feel my feet therein. About this time a fine spring of 
ministry within the compass of our Yearly Meeting, 
there having, by account, about one hundred opened 
their mouths in public testimony, in little more than 
a year; divers of whom became powerful able min- 
isters, while some of them withered away like unripe 
fruit. About ten appeared within that time in the 
particular meeting of Abington, to which I belonged.” 

* * * 

In 1736 he visited meetings in New Jersey,— 

Pilesgrove, Salem, Alloway’s Creek, and Cohansey,— 


s 
and “ went from Cohansey through a great desert or 
wilderness, for about forty miles, to Cape May, where 
we had a meeting. From thence to Great and Little 
Egg Harbour, and had meetings. From thence, 
through the wilderness, to the Yearly Meeting at 
Shrewsbury, which was large, and much favored 
with the divine presence: divers ministering Friends 
from Pennsylvania were there—Thomas Chalkley, 
Robert Jordan, John and Evan Evans, Margaret 
Preston, and others.” After visiting some other 
meetings, he returned, but made another tour in East 
Jersey, in the next year, encountering “ at a Baptist’s 
house near Black River.” “Some ranters of Rogers’s 
followers, who had taken upon them the name of 
Quakers, to the great scandal of Friends in that re- 
mote place.” Those who came tothe meeting were 
“mostly women,” who after John and his compan- 
ion had spoken declared their unity with their doc- 
trine, and said it was the same as they held, where- 
upon John “rebuked them openly,” and declared 
them to be of the same sort as those women of 
Corinth, whom Paul, in his letter, directed should “ be 
silent in the church.” 

* * ¥* 

Axsout this time John married “Rebekah the 
daughter of Josiah and Sarah Fearn, and grand- 
daughter of John Blunston. By the death of her 
brother, she was then possessed of that part of her 
grandfather’s estate, where he had lived, and enter- 
tained Friends from almost the first settlement of 
Pennsylvania, until his death; which afterward [the 
entertainmentof Friends] wascontinued by his widow 
many years, but of late years had been laid aside ; It 
was in Lower Derby, about seven miles from Phila- 
delphia, near a large meeting; the meeting-house 
being built on some of that tract of land.” 

* * * 

In 1746, his wife died, leaving him with three 
children, one of them an infant. He describes in 
his journal several extended journeys in the min- 
istry, one of them, in 1741, throughout New England. 
In 1747, with the approval of the Yearly Meeting, he 
sailed for England, in company with Peter Davis, 
“an ancient Friend from New England,” Thomas 
Gawthrop, and Isaac Greenleaf. On the voyage, they 
were captured near the Irish coast, by a French pri- 
vateer of Bayonne, carried into that port, and held 
two months or more, when they were exchanged for 
prisoners in the hands of the English, and permitted 
to sail for England, where they arrived First month 
26th, 1748. He remained there, making extensive 
journeys, two years, when he returned to Pennsylva- 
nia, settled up his affairs, and then went back and 
married Frances Wyatt, of Chelmsford, in Essex, 
near London. The account of his labors in England 
subsequently fills the greater part of the volume, and 
there is, prefixed to it, the memorial of Witham 
Monthly Meeting, held at Chelmsford, concerning 
him. He died in 1776. 


* * * 

In the proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, of Philadelphia, which we find among our 
recent exchanges, there is mention made of the find- 
ing of aspecimen of fossil spider, believed to be the 
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only species of the genus found in the coal measures 
of the United States. The report was made by Prof. 
F. L. Harvey, who, while searching in North Arkan- 
sas for fossil plants in the brush shale near the coal, 
made the discovery. By carefully working overa 
few tons of shale several more specimens were pro- 
cured. Professor Scudder, to whom the material was 
sent, named the form Anthracomartus trilobitus. The 
genus was founded upon a single European species, 
and it is matter of interest that a second species should 
be found so far separated. The report goes on to say 
that fossil insects are scarce in the sub-conglomerate, 
and the three known from Arkansas are a wing of 
Blattina vensuta, discovered by Prof. Lesquereux, the 
species of spider under consideration, and an unde- 
scribed Neuropterous larva in the cabinet of Prof. 
Harvey. Less than a dozen specimens are known; 
they are all imperfect, showing only the abdomen and 
a part of the cephalothorax, the most of them were 
compressed vertically. The species is interesting as 
occurring at the base of the coal measure. The lo- 
cality is no longer worked, and specimens may be 
considered scarce. 


FROM PRESIDENT MAGILL. 


CoLpsTREAM, CanaDaA, 7th mo, 24, 

EsteEMeD Frienps: I resumed my meetings in 
Chicago on Second-day evening last. This was one 
of my smaller meetings, the number of Friends in 
that city being very few. They meet in a small hall, 
near the centre of the city. The interest in my work 
was so great as to fully compensate for the small 
attendance. There are in this meeting manifest 
evidences of growth, and of increased interest in all 
that is of vital imputance in our religious organiza- 
tion, and a disposition to disregard mere exteriors 
and non-essentials. It was very pleasant to meet 
here some’ of our own members at home, who have 
but recently joined this little band, and I hope and 
believe that they will be found to have brought with 
them renewed strength and encouragement. 

My next meeting was at Maple Grove (Hunting- 
ton), in Northern Indiana, on Third-day evening. 
This is a considerable settlement of Friends, though, 
asin so many other places in the West, they are 
widely scattered. They, in common also with many 
other Friends’ neighborhoods, have lost many of 
their younger members, who have “ gone West.” In- 
deed, although I supposed at first that J was going 
West, I find that I have not at any time reached, by 
some thousands of miles, that somewhat indefinite 
territory. Even in Iowa, with its fine farms and 
closely settled country, its intelligent population and 
its strict Prohibitory law, they quite resent the idea 
that they are in the Far West, and assure us that 
the centre of population, if not of civilization, is some- 
what west of their favored state. My meeting at 
Maple Grove was about equal to others that I have 
held in size, and by no means inferior to them in 
interest and attention. 

I was next driven by my friends some 15 miles to 
Rush Creek, (Lincolnville, Ind.) This meeting was 
established nearly 40 years ago, but has recently 
been removed a few miles, and the new meeting 


house is now within the limits of the village. It ig 
the only Friends’ meeting house of our branch which 
I have visited in the west entirely without any 
partition between the men and women, though in 
several other places the meetings both for worship 
and business are held together. I met here quite 
an unusual number of young people, and there 
seems to be manifest an active interest in our Society, 
as well as in the subject which called us together, 
Others besides Friends came in from the village, and 
the house was well filled, almost every available seat 
being occupied. Although they complain here, as 
elsewhere, of a loss of members who have “‘ gone 
West,” I felt that the meeting was in a flourishing 
and hopeful condition. 

On Fifth-day morning I was driven to Wabash, 
some 8%niles, to meet an early train, starting at one 
o’clock A.M. This is the only time that I have per- 
mitted my regular rest at night to be disturbed, and 
here it seemed necessary, as to reach this place (Cold- 
stream), I had to travel some 300 miles. We were 
well lighted by the moon, now in its last quarter, and 
the fine graveled roads made our journey an easy 
one, and it was not without its peculiar charm to see 
by moonlight the alternation of woodlands and clear- 
ings, and the rich cultivated fields thickly studded 
with the great stumps, which the charges of dyna- 
mite, now often used here for the purpose, had not 
yet removed. I reached my journey’s end at Cold- 
stream about 6 o’clock in the evening. Here in Can- 
ada I find the wheat harvest, which I seem to have 








_followed closely through all my journey, in active op- 


eration, and a better wheat-growing region I have 
not visited. The average crop will vield 25 bushels 
to the acre, and there are fields that will reach 50, 
Arriving 24 hours before my meeting, I had a good 
opportunity to rest and visit several of the Friends 
in this neighborhood. 

My meeting was held in the meeting-house here, 
last evening. The house was quite well filled, and 
most of,those present were Friends or those who fre- 
quently attend our religious meetings. An unusual 
interest was excited here by the questions asked with 
reference to the management of our College. At 
the close of my address I invited these, and as a re- 
sult many added points of interest were brought out, 
and the conference, forso I may well name it, was 
exceedingly pleasant and satisfactory. One young 
Friend said, during his remarks, that he had long re- 
gretted his want of an opportunity to obtain a col- 
lege education, but never so much so as thisevening. 
The conference was continued until after 10 o’clock, 
with unabated interest. My friends will drive me to 
St. Thomas for my meeting this evening, a distance of 
about twenty-five miles. 

Epwarp H. Maiti. 





Ir i@ the struggle and not the attainment that 
measures character.—ANON. 








“My will, not thine, be done,” turned Paradise in- 
toa desert. “Thy will, not mine, be done,” turned 
the desert into a paradise, and made Gethsemane the 
gate of heaven.—Pressense. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM EAGLESMERE.—II. 


IN reply to the question “ What is the charm of Ea- 
glesmere?” I should say, the pure, bracing air, the 
retirement, the close vicinity of the woodland, the 
good accommodations, as yet rather inadequate ; and 
the undoubtedly lovely lake, which is the main at- 
traction. What I desire here is more shade in the 
immediate vicinity of the hotels, and more facilities 
for real woodland revels among the Dryads and Ham- 
adryads. I want more life under and among the 
trees. 

We learn that within the memory of the present 
generation, a furest fire destroyed nearly the whole 
of the settlement of Eaglesmere, and left upon the 
minds of the people a terror of the woodland. The 
original growth of lofty pines, hemlocks, maples and 
beeches, etc., has fallen before the woodman’s axe, 
and doubtless was consumed in the glass manufacture, 
and for building purposes. A goodly second growth 
promises a noble covert, anon, and a degree of :es- 
thetic culture not yet fully developed, will reach a 
true love for shadowy trees, of which we now lament 
the scarcity. 

There is no shadow of a great rock in the weary 
land, for this is a plateau left by the mighty denuding 
agency which must have shorn away the original 
ridge of the Alleghanies. But the sunbeams and the 
free sweep of the breezes are sanative, and do not of- 
fend the healthy young people who here congregate 
at the noon of summer for real enjoyment. We will 
take a steamboat ride upon the lake, and as we go 
’round, we note the limpid waters with the few hardy 
little sunfish and the occasional pike which consti- 
tute its fauna, and thelack of plant life in the waters, 
due to their decided alkaline character. But the en- 
tire margin is fringed by a close, luxuriant young 
growth of trees and shrubs. We note several species 
of pines, the beech, and many varieties of maple, 
with hemlock in predominating abundance, while 
the regal rhododendron, still in lingering bloom, and 
the masses of Kalmia, now dropping its latest flowers 
into the lake, with the bloom of the most beautiful of 
primroses (Enothera fruticosa, and many other gay 
blossoms are reflected in the mirroring waters. The 
night has been stormy, but joy has come with the 
morning. The clouds are rolling away from the deep 
heavens, a light breeze makes a ripple on the water, 
and we touch the bay shore at the farther end where 
there isa bathing station with dressing rooms, a 
quantity of neat row boats, and several already shad- 
owy young pines which are inviting. We land and 
spend half an hour in quiet observation of the bath- 
ers, who were sporting and swimming in the soft 
waters with manifest enjoyment. The pure white 
sand underneath is agreeable to the feet and cleanly, 
but it seemed to me that the temperature was not 
quite high enough to insure the best conditions fora 
mid-summer bath. But to those who sit upon the 
brink, feeling no responsibility for the sanitary in- 
fluences, it is a picturesque and gladsome scene. As 
saith the sage, “ All beauty warms the heart, and is 
the sign of health, prosperity, and the favor of God. 





Everything lasting and fit for man the Divine Power 
has marked with thisstamp.” Generally, that which 
is benefivent and sanative is also beautiful and joy- 
ous. We observe that kindly speech, a friendly sharing 
of floral treasures, and courteous jesting are the 
natural order of the day. We remark on the capabil- 
ities of this lovely spot to which pilgrims are now 
wending their way, and suggest a pathway round the 
lake in view of its waters without the destruction of 
a single precious tree or a rhododendron thicket. The 
passenger that sits beside me on the deck assures us 


that it is so ordained by the syndicate of capitalists 
who have purchased this lake and its thousand feet 


of wooded border. The present trees are to be rev- 
erently conserved, and the wildness now so charming 
is not to be interfered with. ur boat goes close up 
to the sweet shadowy shores, and we can see into the 
lovely depths of the woods. What haunts for the 
dreamer are these upon that rock vantage ground, 
where upon the pillowing mosses may be dreamed 
visions of good to come, of peace on earth to men, of 
good will, or to dauntless souls, who rest beside the 
“ragged pine,” will descend dreams of heroic achieve- 
ment or bold endeavor. 

And now we draw near the elevated rock platform 
which is the locality of the mythic Legend of the 
Lake. It isa legend of deep human affection and of 
a deathless sorrow of which the solace is the reunion 
of death. Isit true? Wecare not. Our lives pass 
on amid tragedy and comedy unending, and the un- 
written is far more wondrous than all that has been 
said or sung by seer or bard. And we come up from 
the gentle, silent lake, so kindly and so holy, to tread 
again earth’s brambly, stony ways. In time the 
brambles and stones that embarrass and wound our 
feet will be conquered, and the soft green grass will 
carpet the paths of Eaglesmere. Even now the flints 
are being collected as a treasure and piled heedfully 
into cones which may answer as cairns of memorial ; 
power to differentiate good from evil is being de- 
veloped among this people. The exultant laurel, 
(Kalmia), is not in the coming time to be treated as 
an enemy whose only destiny is to be snubbed and 
curbed by the grubbing hoe, but it is to be loved and 
honored as the tutelary goddess of Eaglesmere. The 
glad gay birds of song whose home is in the forest 
depths chant to us their sweetest lays as we sit up- 
on our piazza. But our landlord assures us that be- 
fore another year rolls round, the thick wood now 
impenetrable adjoining the hotels is to be cleared of 
its tangling underbrush, and among the stately young 
pines and maples are to placed cozy seats for the 
studious and the contemplative, who love to draw 
near to the great heart of nature, and like king Numa 
of old have their Egeria in the woods. 

These stony masses are so heaped together sym- 
metrically that they may make.a fortress for the 
delicate forest flowers, “ with look so like a smile,” 
from which they shall from fern covert, look con- 
tentedly upon the world. Loads of soit nutritious 
leaf mould are to level up the soil, and grasses are to 
be sown upon the rich earth so much accumulated, 
until a smooth level, erowned with living green, shall 
gladden the eye. These fragments of Pocomo sand- 
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stone may answer to span the brooklets with bridges 
and shall supply mankind with barriers against the 
wild animals that yet haunt the deep woods, they 
say. The longer walks and strolls which are the de- 
light of the active shall have at proper intervals, 
comfortable resting places, where the wanderer can 
recover his strength for grappling with the difficul- 
ties of the mountain way—and so man is to supple- 
ment nature, instead of warring with her munifi- 
cence. 

No eyesore is to be left to grieve the esthetic, or 
obstacle to weary the already wearied ones who come 


here to find renewal of mind and body, and refresh-' 


ment of soul. The sheltered rustic summer house 
among the fernsshall be anoon-tide retirement where 
books shall be conned and great thoughts congenial 
to the high places shall arise in the minds of future 
guests of the Alleghany House. 

I confess that I desire this work to be done by the 
friendly and generous people who have provided thus 
far for summer guests as they might; that they, and 
not some purely mercenary hotel company, may reap 
the sure reward. Vistas must be cut through the 
forest providing that variety for the eye for which it 
longs. 

And this is my aspiration for Eaglesmere, where 
people of liberality and culture are rearing their sum- 
mer homes, overlooking the fair waters, and to which 
are coming so many who desire to combine divers 
8S. R. 








Memorrs or Mary Anna Lonostretn. By an old 
Pupil. With a Sketch of Her Work for Hampton, 
by Helen W. Ludlow. Pp. 224. $1.25. Philadel- 
phia: J.B. Lippincott Co. 1886. 

This is a very agreeable and interesting memoir of 
one highly worthy to be remembered. Mary Anna 
Longstreth was a teacher, a philanthropist, and a 
Christian woman. From her earliest womanhood to 
an advanced age she conducted a school in Philadel- 
phia, and the details of ber life work narrated in 
the present volume gather chiefly around that fact. 

Mary Anna was born on the 9th of Second month, 
1811, in Church Alley, Philadelphia, “in the shadow 
of the now venerable and historic Christ Church.” 
Her parents were Isaac T. and Mary (Collins) Long- 
streth, the latter being the daughter of that excellent 
Quaker printer of Burlington, N. J., Isaac Collins, 
whose imprint is found in so many of the older 
Friends’ books, and who issued from his press one of 
the first editions of the Bible in English published 
in this country. He had seven sons and seven 
daughters, of whom all but one lived to an advanced 
age. For sixty-five years there was no death among 
this remarkable band, and the average age of twelve 
of them, at their decease, was eighty years. 

In Church Alley, in 1808, life among the dwellers 
there was simple and plain. “ Most of them sent the 
Sabbath dinner to be cooked at the bake-house of a 
good friend and neighbor, while they went to their 
respective places of worship.” At the age of two and 
a half, the little girl began te go to school,—not, 
however, to one where her mental powers were likely 








to be overtaxed, for the ‘‘ dames’ schools” of those 
days justly considered the recitation of “a, b, ab,” 
and the performance of a few good even stitches in 
overseam or hemming a good morning’s work fora 
child so young. At eight years old, however, she be- 

gan more serious work in the school of M. L. and 

S. H. Cox, taking up Latin as one of her branch 

studies. “In 1819, as there was no school in Phila- 

delphia where girls could be taught Latin and Greek, 

a master was sought to give private Latin lessons, 

and Dr. J. D. Price, then waiting to be sent as a 

missionary to Burmah, was engaged for the purpose,” 

leading to a very friendly and long maintained 

acquaintance, between teacher and pupil. “Dr. 

Price was succeeded by other masters, one of whom 

taught her Greek, and another French, until the 

autumn of 1824, when John M. Brewer was invited 

to open a girls’ school in Philadelphia, in which 

Latin and Greek was to be added to the usual course.” 

In this Mary Anna soon became one of the best 

scholars, and at thirteen she began to give lessons in 

Latin to her younger sister, and so entered upon her 

experience as a teacher. 

Some of these details we cite from the memoir, as 
showing the primitive and slender opportunities for 
education offered to the girls of PRiladelphia seventy 
years ago. The vast change from that time to this, 
when so many of the best colleges are available, and 
higher education is within the reach of women as 
well as men, is ever deserving of our considerate ap- 
preciation, 

Mary Anna proved so efficient that she was en- 
gaged as an assistant in the Brewer school, in 1826, 
and remained there three years. “ The first payment 
for these services was a great delight to her. There 
is a pleasant little story of her hastening to lay the 
well-earned store in her mother’s lap, joyfully ex- 
claiming, ‘ There, now we are independent.’” In 1829, 
she and her younger sister, Susan, began a school on 
their own account. The elder was but eighteen and 
the younger sixteen. “They must have been very 
modest as to the proficiency of which they had given 
such substantial proofs, for one of their nearest rela- 
tives seems to have been half amazed, half amused, 
at the temerity of the enterprise.” However, a house 
was secured, (3 North 11th street), and there they be- 
gan, with five pupils, at the opening of the Autumn 
of 1829. In two months they had fourteen, and soon 
were successfully in progress. “In those early days 
in the Eleventh Street house, the comfortably car- 
peted school-room, with its open wood-fire, and the 
little band of pupils, scarcely younger and certainly 
not fairer than their young mistress, must have made 
an attractive picture. There was many a winter day, 
nevertheless, when the benumbed fingers farthest 
from the hearth found it hard to guide the pen with 
the finished neatness required, and Susan, the quill- 
pen maker and mender, whose patient labors were 
never ended, no doubt would gladly have sacrificed 
picturesqueness to asomewhat higher thermometer.” 

The system adopted by the two girls was of the 
true Friendly sort, of course,—solid, sincere, true, not 
showy, or pretentious, or meretricious. Their own 
character,—for character, after all, is the highest 
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quality of the teacher,—fitted then admirably for 
their work, and it was soon fully appreciated. “A 
large proportion of pupils remained there four and 
five vears. ‘ The difference in age was so 
slight there was all the sympathy and companionship 
of youth between teachers and scholars. They were 
climbing together the hill of knowledge.” The 
teachers, however “kept ahead” by continual study, 
never resting satisfied with their own mental equip- 
ment. “They took lessons in drawing and perspec- 
tive; they attended lectures on chemistry and natural 
philosophy ; they read indefatigably.” Mary Anna’s 

note book records sixty-four volumes read between 

First month 1827, and Twelfth month 1830, and these 

were not easy reading, but history, biography, moral 

philosophy, and special works in foreign languages. 

Her spirits were cheerful, and her health good. “ At 

home or at school the testimony was the same,—few 

things could ruffle her.” “One result of my sister’s 

fine health,” writes S. L., “ was a very fine temper, 

remarkably free from irritability. She seemed to 

have no memory for slights or affronts.” 

In the Autumn of 1836, the school was removed to 
more commodious quarters in Cherry street, near 
Eleventh, and there it continued for twenty-one 
years, in quiet prosperity. One incident, however, 
was somewhat exciting. When Pennsylvania Hall 
was burned by the mob, in Fifth month, 1838, the 
women who had been holding their Anti-Slavery 
Convention in it came for one sitting into a room in 
the same building with the Longstreth school-room. 
Hearing of this, the mub marked it for destruction, 
and a crowd assembled. But by the efforts of some 
Friends, one of whom was Mordecai L. Dawson, they 
were at last dissuaded, and peaceably dispersed. By 
1847, the school had been enlarged to over forty pu- 
pils, and in that and the succeeding year over a hun- 
dred applications were refused. A younger sister, 
Elizabeth, who for several years had assisted in 
teaching, had been married in 1839, (to Israel Morris), 
and in 1849, Susan retired from the work. In 1853, 
the two sisters took a trip to Europe, remaining 
abroad several months, and on her return Mary 
Anna rested for the remainder of the year, beginning 
her school again in the Autumn of 1854. In 1857 she 
removed to the large house at Filbert anl Juniper 
streets, where she continued until, in 1867, it was 
needed as part of the site of the new Masonic Temple, 
and then she removed to a house on Merrick street, 
which in its turn was demolished in 1880, when the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s great station was built. In 
these situations, the school was greatly enlarged from 
its old proportions; the memoir mentions that it had 
at a certain time over ninety pupils, with six teachers 
and twenty occasional instructors in special branches. 
In 1877, after having been at school work for just half 
a century, Mary Anna resigned and retired, devoting 
her remaining years, (she died Eighth month 15, 
1884), to labors of philanthropy. 

The volume, as we have already said, is prepared 
with literary delicacy and skill. Its value, apart from 
its memorial interest to personal friends, lies in its 
disclosure of an admirable character, and in its 
contribution of details indicating the evolution of edu- 





cation in the private schools of Philadelphia, during 
the last half century. A considerable part ®f the 
book, which is of less permanent value, describes her 
journey in Europe, in 1853, when she received many 
kind attentions’ from English Friends and others, 
visiting the Frys, Gurneys, Buxtons, and their connec- 
tions in England under exceptionally favorable and 
pleasant circumstances. In an appendical chapter of 
thirty-six pages, Helen W. Ludlow relates the activity 
of Mary Anna in aiding the work of the Colored and 
Indian school at Hampton, Va., from 1872 to her 
close. In this labor she took a deep and earnest in- 
terest, and the tribute thus paid to it is well de- 
served. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

AN INQUIRY. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
AS one interested in the principles and testimonies 
of our Religious Society, which by many have 
been thought to lead to practices in accordance with 
the Sermon on the Mount, it may be of interest to 
such to have a more definite idea of the meaning in- 
tended to be conveyed in a part of an editorial in the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of the 17th inst., in re- 
gard to what is termed “ peculiarities” (of Friends), 
which are represented as “ having no more reason for 
their existence than had the traditions of the elders 
in the time of Jesus.” As the accredited organ of the 
Society, it may be well to show in what this “ pro- 
gress of Christian enlightenment” consists, in its ap- 
plication to our Society, as to what is termed its “ pe- 
culiarities.” J. 
Philadelphia, Seventh month 19. 





[We must refer our correspondent to the conclud- 
ing paragraphs of the editorial from which he quotes. 
They indicate very fairly, we think, the line of 
thought which was intended to be followed—that 
the object of our Society in the beginning, and its 
mis3ion now, was to be obtained in a unity of spirit, 
and not through undue exclusiveness or merely 
formal peculiarities. Whether there are amongst us 
any such “ peculiarities” may be, of course, open to 
question, and we infer that our correspondent thinks 
there are none save those which are the legitimate 
outcome and expression of our principles, and which 
are, therefore, needful to be maintained. If it be 
otherwise, however, if there be some which stand in 
the way of our progress to the Christian Unity de- 
sired in the article, let us hope that in the fulness of 
time they will drop off and disappear.—Eps. InTEL- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 


PRESIDENT MAGILL IN CHICAGO. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
MANY of the members of our little meetingand some 
of our friends have enjoyed a treat in the visit andad- 
dress of President Magill, of Swarthmore College. 

It happened that just before the hour for gather- 
ing a heavy rain reached the city, continuing loag 
enough to prevent much anticipated attendance, so 
that the meeting was quite small. 

The forty or fifty who heard the address will not, 
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however, soon forget some of its many tersely stated 
truthgsand points for thought. We especially appre- 
ciated the strong plea for college training in the prin- 
ciples of a sound morality and those truths that un- 
derlie practical christianity; also the statement that 
the broader and more thorough the mental develop- 
ment, the more certain, other things being equal, is 
successin all honorable lines of work or business, 
whether agricultural, mechanical or intellectual. 

It was a lecture that will be bearing fruit in the 
minds of some, long after they have forgotten from 
whence the first impression of the assimilated truths 
came. Could you not secure the address for publica- 
tion.after our friends trip is concluded, and thus give 
an opportunity for more thorough consideration of its 
points, as well as extend its influence? 


J. W. PLUMMER. 
Chicago, Seventh month 20. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


“THE SINEW THAT SHRANK.” 
—Gen ; 82, 32. 
THROUGH all the night, 
In the dark shadow of the lonely way, 
The patriarch wrestled, till the breaking Jay, 
Struggling with might. 
Of what the odds, 
Or who the fierce assailant, wist he not, 
But this was in his heart, and he forgot 
Not once that God’s 
Strong arm was round him, and would strength renew 
To struggle on, the midnight darkness through. 


The wrestler stayed, 
For he prevailed not, and the dawn was nigh, 
But, in the hollow of the Patriarch’s thigh, 
His hand he laid. 
The first faint streaks 
Crept softly o’er the east; the nameless foe, 
Seeing the light had come, cried, ‘‘ Let me go,”’ 
For the day breaks. 
Though maimed and bruised, unconquered still was he; 
Bless me, he said. He blessed him and was free, 


The orient sky, 
Flamed with the glory of the rising sun, 
And Jacob halted, for the strife was won. 
His foe, still nigh, 
Queried, Thy name? 
Jacob, he answered. Nay, ’tis Israel now, 
Thou hast prevailed with God, a Prince art thou. 
But bralt he came 
And halting went thenceforth ; his checkered life 
Bore traces ever of that midnight strife. 


Oh soul assailed, 
Take heart, have faith, thy night will soon be past, 
Though halting Jacob went, day broke at last, 
And he prevailed ; 
So in thy strife, 
The sinews of the flesh may shrink and fail, 
The hope thou leaned upon may not avail, 
But thy best life 
Will stronger grow, the darkness disappear, 
And thou prevailing, find that God is near. 


L. J. BR. 


Seventh month 15th, 1886. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


—At the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia, held at 
Race street, on the 21st inst., the committee in refer. 
ence to school accommodations at Girard avenue 
made a new proposition, which was to erect a biild- 
ing in harmony with and extending to 17th street on 
the east side of the meeting-house, and which it wag 
thought the funds could be procured for. It wag 
sanctioned (if endorsed by Green street), and if the 
necessary means can be collected. The committee 

n the duty of the meeting to its members proposed 
that in view of the recognition of the First-day schools 
by the late Yearly Meeting, it be released from co- 
operation in that concern, and a committee be ap- 
pointed specially entrusted with the care of the First- 
day schools within our limits, which being approved 
a nominating committee was named. The Recorder’s 
report was read, showing that in 188) there were re- 
ceived by certificate, adults, 14 males, 12 females, 
minors, 5 males, 3 females, total 33; received on ap- 
plication, 1 man, 5 women,7 boys, 9 yirls, total 22: 
births, 7 males, 8 females, total 15; making total ad- 
ditions, 70. There were certificates issued, adults, 4 
males, 6 females, minors, 3 males, 1 female, total 14; 
disowned, 1 of each sex, total 2; resigned, 5 of each 
sex, total 10; deaths, 10 males, 18 female adults, 1 
male 2 female minors, total 31, making total losses, 
57; and leaving a net gain, 13. The membership, on 
the first of the present year was 1434 adults, (622 
males 812 females), minors, 436, (212 males, 224 fe- 
males), making 1870 total membership. Of the mi- 
nors 81 males, 78 females were over 15; 88 males 100 
females between 7 and 15; 43 males 46 females under 
7 years. The average of the 11 males deceased was 
62 years 2 months. Of the females 2 were under 4 
years of Ave; average of the 18 adults was over 70 
years, 4 months, and 20 averaged about 63 years, 8 
months. The average of 31 of both sexes was over 63 
years, 4 momths. 7 of the interred were in Fair Hill, 
6 at other Friends’ grounds in Pennsylvania, and 4 
in New J-rey,10 in other city grounds. 8 orders 
were granted by its committee for interment at Fair 
Hill of those not belonging to that meeting, 2 of them 
children. 4 marriages were accomplished under the 
care of the monthly meeting. In one case the groom 
was not a member and the remaining three belonged 
to other monthly meetings. 2 certificates on account 
of marriage were issued. 13 cases of deviation from 
discipline have been treated ; in 12 of them outgoing 
in marriage was part of the charge. J.M. T., Jr. 

—In a private letter from a member of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting there is expressed such a touching 
desire for remembrance that we quote it with the 
hope that some heart may be touched to journey to 
these and give them the cheer of gospel love and 
brotherly interest. Our correspondent says: “ Year 
by year Lapproach our yearly meeting with solici- 
tude. Few and weak as we are there is such a 
hungering for help,—for the stimulant of inspiring 
presence and expression,—that I long with a painfui 
longing for more than can be reasonably hoped. 
Who will feel the moving to be with us? I always 
hope and trust to the last hour for visiting Friends. 












* 


The cheer of quiet presence has its power as well as 
the word fitly spoken. I would gladly extend encour- 
agement to any who may consider it possible to come.” 

—Our friend Jos. B. Livezey left home on Second- 
day (26th inst.), to attend the Select Meeting at Con- 
cord, that afternoon, and the Quarterly Meeting next 
day. He hasa minute from his monthly meeting, 
Woodbury, releasing him to visit all the meetings 
and some of the families in Concord Quarter, and it 
was his prospect to arrange for this in codperation 
with the Yearly Meeting’s and Quarterly Meeting’s 
visiting committees. . 

—At Birmingham Monthly Meeting, held at West 
Chester, on the Twenty-fourth inst., a proposal was 
introduced that there might be no rule requiring the 
meetings for worship to be separated according to sex. 
It was approved of in both branches of the monthly 
meeting, but as there is no discipline on the subject, 
it was left for Friends to seat themselves hereafter as 
might be most agreeable and convenient. In the 

“women’s branch, the subject of attention to distant 
members received consideration, in connection with 
a report from the committee of correspondence, and 
it was decided to send copies of the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JourRNAL, (five, altogether), to some residing in 
isolated and distant situations. 

—Westbury Quarterly Meeting was held at West- 
bury, Long Island, on the 24th inst. The attendance 
was large, the meeting-house being entirely filled. 
The meeting for worship was addressed by Edith W. 
Atlee, Thomas Foulke, and Frances J. Newlin. In 
the meetings for business a joint committee was ap- 
pointed, in accordance with the minute from the 
Yearly Meeiing, to examine as to the completeness 
of the records and to their present custody. The 
quotas of the Monthly Meetings were readjusted ac- 
cording to the revised quota adopted by the Yearly 
Meeting. A communication was presented from 
Purchase Quarterly Meeting inviting codperation in 
the management of Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
which was referred to the consideration of a joint 
Committee. The queries were read, and answers of 
a reasonably satisfactory character were received for 
the five to be considered at this time. The subject of 
intoxicating beverages claimed especial consideration 
in men’s meeting, and salutary counsel was offered 
thereon. In the women’s meeting a visiting Friend 
offered an impressive testimony in favor of simplicity. 
Many Friends from other parts of the Quarterly 
Meeting remained to receive the generous hospitality 
of Westbury Friends; and the gatherings on First- 
day, both at Westbury and at the neighboring meet- 
ing at Jericho, were large. ‘ 


Make yourself nests of pleasant thoughts. None 
of us yet know, for none of us have been taught in 
early youth, what fairy palaces we may build of 
beautiful thought, proof against alladversity. Bright 
fancies, satisfied memories, noble histories, faithful 
sayings, treasure-houses of precious and restful 
thoughts, which care cannot disturb, nor pain make 
gloomy, nor poverty take away from us—houses built 
without hands, for our souls to live in—J. Ruskin. 
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SUCCESS IN FAILURE. 


THE man who has learned to make his failures the 
omens of success has learned one of the most valua- 
ble secrets of life. Some men are discouraged by 
their failures; they accept the momentary defeat as a 
final decision against them, and they retire from the 
struggle disheartened and vanquished. Life has 
gone against them, and they will strive no more. 
There are other men, however, to whom failure 
never suggests anything more disastrous than a 
wrong method, an imperfect plan, a faulty piece of 
work. The thought of defeat never comes to them; 
they will simply find the defect, remedy it, and 
strive again. Failure to such men is the discipline 
which prepares for success, the education which 
trains for victory. Such momentary defeats lie in 
the way of every noble conquest in science, literature, 
art, public life, or practical enterprise. Few great 
questions are settled at the start, few great reforms 
are effected in a day, few notable inventions work 
well on the first trial, few strong men disclose their 
full power and take their true place by a single bril- 
liant achievement. Slow experimentation, frequent 
failure, delay, opposition, obstacles, lie along the road 
to success in every line of work, and remind us con- 
tinually that God means that every man shall get 
character out of his work even more richly than he 
gets material reward. 

Our thought and our talk about success are rarely 
spiritual, often purely material. The end of business 
is to make men, but to hear most business men talk 
it would seem as if men were made for business 
only. Anything that interferes with the profits of 
the year is a calamity, although it may mean the re- 
turn of moral health to the whole community. 
There are multitudes who would like to put princi- 
ples, progress, sentiment, out of the world because 
these things are constantly disturbing the markets. 
They would rather the curse of slavery should be 
perpetuated than that the price of bonds should be 
disturbed by agitation ; they would rather the Irish 
question should go unsettled than that the country 
should pass through the turmoil of a general election. 
Peace at any price is the cry of these men; “ Keep 
quiet and give us a chance to make money ” is their 
reply to every appeal for aid in the struggle against 
wrong. But God takes care that the peace that self- 
ishness cries for shall never come ; movement, change 
progress, are inevitable, and, so long asthe world 
stands, these things and the results that flow from 
them will baffle and thwart the schemes and wishes 
of those who want the quiet road to a low and easy 
success. There is a divine scorn of our low ideals of 
success continually manifested in the almost con- 
temptuous indifference with which our carefully elab- 
orated plans are brushed aside and cast ruthlessly 
into chaos. God does not stop to explain this con- 
stant interference; the rubbish of our mean materi- 
alism is not worthy of so much notice. The scheme 
that would bring us a fortune without work and with 
considerable loss of honor is whirled out of sight in 
some sudden tempest of change, and we are left to 
take the long, arduous road which never brings us to 
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the gold we once craved, but which teaches us to be 
honest, clean-hearted, humble, patient, and noble. 
In place of the poor material success that would have 
made us vulgar and small, we attain a strong and 
permanent development of character, an understand- 
ing of life beside which Golconda is a heap of rub- 
bish, and a nobility of nature beyond price. This is 
the only real success, and in the winning of it one 
must look for failures of all kinds. 

The chief value of a great and prolonged struggle 
is oftener in the effort than in the achievement. The 
great charm ofscholarship is in the scholar ; notin his 
acquirement: the latter serves noble purposes, but its 
finest result isthe man himself. The noblest outcome 
of a great business career is not the fortune which re- 
wards it, but the probity, sagacity, far-sightedness, and 
mastery of affairs which it developsin the merchant and 
financier. A great statesman like Mr. Gladstone 
renders services to his nation and to civilization of 
quite incalculable value, but to Mr. Gladstone himself 
the greatest success he attains lies in the achieve- 
ment of his character; the other successes he leaves 
after a little, and as other work presses upon other 
men the splendor of his performance fades into past 
history ; but the work he has wrought in himself 
abides as his permanent possession. It can never be 
taken from him; it is his training and equipment for 
the eternal hereafter. 

There are thousands of men to whom the imme- 
diate success rarely cymes. They are met by constant 
failure and disappointment. They struggle with 
scant reward and scantier recognition from the world. 
The sweets of success are never theirs; the struggle, 
the labor, and the long-deferred hope are their daily 
experience. Such men need not miss the crowning 
success of life; it may be theirs to pluck from failure 
the immortal flower of noble character.—Christian 
Union. 

Iz is well known that any person discovering a 
printer’s error in an Oxford Bible will be paida 
guinea, if he will take the trouble to point it out to 
the Controller of the Press—provided, of course, that 
it has not been discovered before. The editions of 
the Sacred Scriptures issued by the University are 
very numerous, and from one or another of them er- 
rors are now and again picked out, and several times 
during his term of office the present Controller has 
been called upon for the guinea,and has paid it. 
When the revised Bibles were about to be issued, 
the question arose as to whether guineas should be 
paid for printer’s errors in this enormous issue of en- 
tirely new print. Every edition, of course, is an in- 
dependent work of the compositors and proof-read- 
ers, and in an undertaking of such magnitude it could 
hardly be doubted that mistakes would in the aggre- 

gate be numerous, and prudence seemed to suggest 
that no undertaking should be entered into until the 
work had for a time had the benefit of the gratuitous 
criticism of the public. Up to the moment of our 
writing, however, says the Leisure Hour, after run- 
ning the gauntlet of public scrutiny for a good month, 








only three printer’s errors have been discovered in 
all the editions. In the pearl 16mo edition there is 


an error in Ezekiel, xviii., 20, where an “e” is left 
out of righteous. In the parallel 8vo edition there 
are two mistakes. In Psalms, vii., 13, “ shatfs” ap- 
pears instead of “shafts;” and in Amos, v., 24, in 
the margin, “ overflowing ” should be “ everflowing.” 


Morat decay in the family is the invariable pre- 
lude to public corruption. It is a false distinction 
which we make between public integrity and private 
honor. The man whom you cannot admit into your 
family, whose morals are corrupt, cannot be a pure 
statesman. Whoever studies history will be pro- 
foundly convinced that a nation stands or falls with 
the sanctity of its domestic ties. Rome mixed with 
Greece, and learned her morals. The Goth was at her 
gates; but she fell not till she was corrupt and tainted 
at the heart. The domestic corruption preceded the 
political. When there was no longer purity on her 
hearth stones, nor integrity in her senate, then, and 
not till then, her death-knell was rung.—Rosertson, 

“Tne tolerance of the tobacco habit by the com- 
munity is even more surprising than the tolerance of 
tobacco itself by the human system.”—Andover Re- 
view. 


—————————_[_[_[_[_ 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—It is announced in Brussels that a new waterway from 
the east to the west has been discovered across Central 
Africa, the rivers Sankuru and Kassai having proved to be 
easily navigable for nearly their whole length. 

—On the occasion of the meeting of Naturalists in Ber- 
lin this autumn the new Ethnological Museum will be 
opened. It is the first of its kind in the world. Its orig- 
inator is the ethnologist and traveler Adolf Bastian, for 
many years, alternately with Virchow, President of the 
Berlin Anthropological Society. 

—The latest returns confirm previous estimates of the 
wheat crop of California this year that it will be the larg- 
est ever harvested. The returns furnished by the county 
assessors show a total yield of a fraction over 70,000,000 
bushels, which will leave, from California alone, close upon 
60,000,000 bushels for export. 

—Honsekeeping in Germany is taught in established 
schools for the purpose, just as is any other service. An 
English writer says that every girl in Germany, be she 
daughter of nobleman, officer or small official, goes as soon 
as she has finished her school education into one of these 
training establishments. The rich go where they pay 
highly. They are never taken forless than a year, and 
every month has its appropriate work. Preserving of 
fruit and vegetables, laying down meats, the care of eggs, 
butter, etce., preservation of woolen clothes, repairing of 
household linen, ete. Besides these general branches of 
housewifery they are taught cooking, clear-starching, the 
washing of dishes, the care of silver and glass, dusting 

and sweeping, the laying of a table and serving; in brief, 
all the duties which fall to their own lot or to servants 
whom they employ. Asa result, the menage of a German 
matron is perfection, according to German ideas, 

—According to a telegram from Pittsburg the iron man- 
ufacturers of that city almost without exception look for- 
ward to an excellent fall trade. Several large iron manu- 
facturing establishments in Western Pennsylvania which 
have been partially closed down fora year past are getting 
ready to begin operations full blast on the first of Novem- 
ber.” 
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—The new railroad route to Paul Smith’s, Adirondacks, 
New York, isabout to be opened. A through sleeper will 
be run from New York city without change. It will be 
run on the usual Montreal night express, which leaves New 
York at 6.30 p. m., as far as Moer’s Junction, a station about 
twenty miles beyond Plattsburg, where it will be switched 
on to the Ogdensburg and Northern railroad, over which it 
will run to Malone. There the new railroad called the 
Northern Adirondack starts south. It stops for the present 
at a station called Santa Clara, whence a stage line runs to 
Paul Smith’s,a distance of only fourteen miles. The old 
route, by way of Plattsburgand Ausable, included a stage 
ride of forty miles. 

—A Sunday school for the Newsboys of Philadelphia has 
been organized, and the first meeting was held on the 25th, 
atthe room, 8 N. 7th street., under the direction of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union. The work origin- 
ated with H. McKnight, who has been active, also, in or- 
ganizing a similar school in Washington. 


—It is said that the various packing firms at the Chica- 
go stock yards have formed an alliance to return to the ten- 
hour system immediately. If the men refuse to work on 
the old system it is asserted that the houses will close and 
remain closed until the men yield. 


—The Commissioner of Agriculture is authorized by a 
recent law to adopt such measures as he deems best, in co- 
operation with State authorities, to prevent the spread of 
pleuro-pneumonia. Maryland has accepted the plans of 
the Commissioner, and the work of stamping out the dis- 
ease there has been begun. Three animals were condemned 
and killed, on the 22d inst., and a post-mortem examina- 
tions in each case showed unmistakable evidence of pleuro- 
pneumonia. Arrangements were made to kill all sick ani- 
mals found in the State. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


TuHE President, who had been absent from Washington 
a day or two, in attendance upon the bi-centennial celebra- 
tion at Albany, N. Y., returned to Washington on the 23d 


inst. Congress continues in session, but will adjourn very 
soon. 


A PARTY of tourists from Boston on the 24th visited the 
famous snow arch in Tuckerman’s Ravine, on the side of 
Mount Washington, New Hampshire. After lunching, a 
young lady;nained Pierce, and Sewell Faunce, aged 15 years, 
ventured to explore the arch, when it suddenly fell with a 
crash carrying down both. Miss Pierce was rescued alive, 
though seriously injured, but Faunce was buried deep in 
the drift. The leader of the party sought help, and a num- 
ber of hotel employés and signal service men from the top 
of the mountain dug out Faunces’s lifeless body. 


Reports from Montana say that live stock there is gen- 
erally in excellent condition. During the season there will 
be shipments East of 125,000 head of cattle, 100,000 sheep 
and 10,000 horses. 


W. E. GLADSTONE having resigned as Prime Minister of 
England, the formation of a new government has been en- 


‘trusted by the Queen to the Marquis of Salisbury, the Tory 


leader. 


A SERIOUS and possibly dangerous complication has 
arisen at El Paso del Norte, between Mexico and the United 
States, on account of the imprisonment of a Texas editor, 
by the Mexican authorities. 


E1gut hundred and eighty Scandinavians landed at 


New York on the 24th. They will go west to become far- 
mers, 


THE Chairman of the New York State Board of Arbitra- 
tion has been officially advised of the acceptance by the 
Troy Steel and Iron Works and its employés of the Board’s 
decision upon the question of wages and other matters sub- 
mitted, which prevents the shutting down of the works 
and throwing 2000 men out of employment. 


THE strike of 1500 employés of five Philadelphia rolling 
mills, begun Seventh month Ist, is at an end, an agreement 
having been reached by which the men are granted the 
scale of prices they asked the manufacturers to adopt. 


Accounts of great drought have been coming from most 
of the States in the Mississippi Valley and Northwest. In 
Kansas, Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Dakota, 
(and probably in other States and Territories), it has been 
very serious indeed. Some rains have fallen recently, but 
they are yet insufficient. There is no doubt that the corn 
crop will be much shortened. In North Dakota, on the 
23d and 24th, there were severe storms, which are esti- 
mated to have destroyed 1,500,000 bushels of wheat. 


At Fort Worth, Texas, on the 22d inst., wagons loaded 
with families and their effects from the drought-afflicted 
western counties were all day passing through en route 
eastward. “They give most gloomy acconnts of the condi- 
tion of crops and the lack of water for stock. Hundreds of 
families are abandoning their cattle and homes and going 
Eastward to keep from starving to death. The situation 
is critical. Rain seldom falls in that district during Au- 
gust, and by the time it comes there will be, it is feared, 
nothing left in the country.” 


In the lower part of South Carolina, in the section 
visited by floods last year, there is said to be great destitu- 
tion. Benjamin Alston, a leading planter of Georgetown 
county, writes a doleful account of affairs there, the result 
of the floods He says: ‘*‘ Men have been to him asking for 
work, and saying they had eaten the last food in their 
houses. Thousands are in the same condition where he is 
and elsewhere in the country.” 


THE Canadian Government has sent a steamer to New- 
foundland and Labrador for the relief of the starving peo- 
ple on those coasts. It is stated that since March 1st at 
least 80 persons have perished of starvation in the district 
between Capes Chindley and Mugford, Labrador. (A later 
report estimates that 3,500 have died. A two days’ snow 
storm on the 19th inst. covered East Labrador, and it is 
reported that Hudson Bay Strait is again frozen over,—an 
unprecedented occurrence.) 


NOTICES. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will be held on 
Third day, Eighth month 3d, 1886, at 10 o’clock A. M., in 
the Valley Meeting house. 

Special arrangements have been made to convey Friends 
to Maple Station (Ellwood Thomas’ lane), three-quarters of 
a mile from the Meeting-house. 

Trains will leave both the Reading Depot, Thirteenth 
and Callowhill Streets, and Wayne Station, at 7.45 o’clock 
A. M. on Third day. 

Members of the Select Meeting can take the 1.40 P. M. 
train from Thirteenth and Callowhill Streets, or the 1.13 
P. M. train from Wayne Station, on Second day, for Maple 
Station, where Friends will meet them. 

The return train will leave Maple Station at 4.44 P. M. 

Tickets good both going and returning, on Second and 
Third days, will be issued at 63 cents the trip, at Thirteenth 
and Callowhill Streets, and Wayne Station. 

Ask for Quarterly Meeting tickets. Friendsare earnest- 
ly encouraged to avail themselves of the facilities offered, 
otherwise they are liable to be withdrawn. 

CHARLES E. THOMAS, 
8. RoBINSON COALE, 


Committee. 
JosEPH R. WALKER, 
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J.B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE GO. 


16 years perfect success, 12,531 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating $8,369,200 
All the interest and Principal paid on day of maturity to amount of 6,135,820 


We_have decided to place ourselves on a plane above every competitor. 
Hereafter every mortgage that we negotiate will bear our full legal 


CONDITIONAL GUARANTEE OF BOTH PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST, 
Interest 6 per cent, payable as in the past, by half yearly coupons, at the 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORE. 
Assets to the value of nearly a MILLION DOLLARS are pledged by our guarantee. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET CONTAINING FACTS AND FIGURES, FORMS, AND 450 TESTIMONIALS. 
Our Law Department will collect Bonds and other securities in all the Western States for individuals and corporations. 


Address J. B. WATKINS IL. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 
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FRIENDS’ BOOKS, 


FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. COR. FIFTEENTH & RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA. 


Retail. Mailed. 
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Retail. 


























Barclay’s Apology, - - - 50 -60 | Holy Life and Paul’s am. H. 
Barclay’s Catechism, - - 25 .29 Turford, - 40 43 
Life of William Penn. By 8. M. Jan- Rules of Discipline of Philadelphia 
ney. Cloth, - - - 1.00 1.13 Yearly Meeting - . 35 Al 
Paper, - - - 25 .35 | Conversations. Thomas Story, - 1.00 1.10 
. Life of George Fox. By S8. M. Jan- Life of John Richardson. Cloth, 35 41 
ney. Cloth, - : - 1.00 1.12 * S Sheep, -  .50 56 
Conversations on Religious Silent. Christian Baptism. William Dell. 
By 8. M. Janney, - 50 54 Per Dozen, . . - .75 81 
i | Peace Principles Reamplifed. By 8. Dymond on War, - 20 24 
} | M. Janney, - 75 81 | Essays, Testimonies of Truth. By J. 
Summary of Christian Destsines. Pa- Johnson, - - -20 22 
per. Per Dozen, - 1.00 1.09 | Scraps of Thought ain wane, By 
Vital Religion. By S. M. Janney. J. Johnson, - .30 35 
Paper. Per Dozen, - 1.00 1.07 | Scriptural Watchword. I. Seon, 50 55 
History of Friends. ByS. M. Janney. Treasury of Facts. J. Johnson. Six 
4 Volumes, Cloth, - 4.00 4.50 Volumes, - - 75 80 
4 Volumes, Sheep, - - 4.50 5.00 | Friends’ Miscellany. J. and I. — 
History of the Separation. By S. M. ly. Eleven Volumes, - - 11.00 12,00 
Janney. 1 Volume, Cloth, 1.00 1.10 | George Fox’s Works. Eight Vols., 12.00 
Memoir of 8.M. Janney, - - 1.25 1.35 | Isaac Pennington’s Works, - - 5.00 
Journal of Joba Woolman, - 80 .87 | Journal of Elias Hicks, - - 1.25 1.40 
“  Whittier’s, 1.20 1.35 | Letters of Elias Hicks, . - 75 84 
Journal of John Comly, - 2.00 2.20 | Sermons of Elias Hicks, 2d-hand, 1.50 1.65 
No Cross, No Crown. By William Dissertation on Christian Ministry. 
Penn, . ae. 87 J. Jackson. Paper, - - .80 35 
Rise and Progress of Friends. By Cloth, - - 50 56 
William Penn, - 25 -28 | Garnered Treasures fii the Poets, 1.25 1.35 
| William Penn’s Letter to his Wife Conversations on the Queries. By 
and Children. Per Dozen, -_ .50 53 H. E. Stockley, - - - 40 add 
Life of James and Lucretia Mott, 1.50 1.65 | True Peace, . - - 25 .28 
smerny. of Tae Hallow- Plain Path, - - - - ,25 28 
ell, - - 1.40 1.55 | Journal of Hugh Judge, - - 1.00 1.07 





Dr. Parrish’s Letter. Per Dozen, 50 54 | Life of Isaac T. Hopper, - - 80 95 
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ENGRAVING, 


Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 20, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. 2Daily, except Sunday. 
“New York and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- 








ace Cars . A . : a ° *11.20 a.m. 

, Fast Line, Pittsb’ d'the West a eo na 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. , | rasttine Piubine inatbewee” 202) | Lg 
FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, Hero expes’. <0 20222 ft “ago Rm 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia Watkins eure wri s eu Se eS £2 a.m. 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday + 1L20p.m. 
INCORPORATED 1859. ae ee See 


Renovo Express, 711.50a.m. On Sunday, 4.30a.m. ° 
Teebedie ier: Mapes, iaseeee te, ae 
ambersburg Express, 25.40 p.m. agerstown x 

(~> Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.50 a.m., and New 
rleans Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 
a. 


MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, | guti¥ingana vores... . . . 40pm 
ne en a ee) ee ne eee .00 a.m. 

OF PHILADELPHIA. an ianover Express Soto temtig hl 

OFFICE: No. 813 ARCH STREET. tae. Eon at in Scone ee nd : 15.40 a. 





SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 8.37 and 
10.80 a.m. 12.25, 2.28, 3.36, 4.27, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 10.12 and 
11.37 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.12 and 10.22, a.m., 1.10 2.35, 
5.20, 8.40 and 10.20 p.m. 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10 and 8.87 a.m., 2.28, 
4.27 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 9.12 a.m., 1.10 and 5.20 p.m. Ad- 
ditional for Phoenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p.m. week-days, Sundays 9.12 a.m 
and 1.10 p.m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Express on week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 5.00, 6.05, 6.50, 7.80, 8.20, 8.30, 11 
d 11.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 8, 4, 

5, 6, 6.35, 7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. Sundays, 

8.20, 4.05, 5, 6.05, 8.30 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 4.00), 

6.35, 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 

Nestea wae withiish 6.35 p.m. dail 

press for m, out change, 6.35 p.m. c 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean ‘Gueve, Asbury 
Park and ng Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-days. 

For Freehold, 5 p.m., week-days. 

cay except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 

ap, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 
FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
Ley 5.35, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 

.25 a.m. 
Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
ranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.85 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 
FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 
Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 


a 

For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.80 a.m. runs to Pt 
Pleasant Mondays and Saturda 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.80, 10.30 a.m., 
} vl mean 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.80 and 8,00 p.m. On Sundays, 
.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Wash: mM, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.25 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.85 (Limited Express), 4.02, and 5.42 ted 
ae and 6.18 eS For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., and 6.18 p.m. For 
BaltOe Richazond, 12°95, 7.90 and. 12.05 (Limited Express, 

‘or Richmond, a: noon 
12.35 =. On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sleeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
888 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Somenas will call for the check baggage 
from hotels and residences. e-cards and tull information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 

No. 838 Chestnut Street. 


FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, President. 
THOMAS E. BENNETT, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable 
EVAPORATORS, 


$3.60, $6. $10: fam 


Eastern Mfg. Co., 268 S. 5th St., Phila. 


My selection of Patterns for Spring Sales is now 
complete, and comprises all the latest styles and color- 
ings in Moquette, Velvet, Body and Tapestry Brus- 
sels, Ingrain and Damask Carpets, Oil Cloths, Win- 
dow Shades, Mattings, Linoleum, etc. Prices low. 

BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 NoRTH SECOND ST., PHILA. 



























PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 

. article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


*,*It should be explicitly understood that the editors do not 
accept any responsibility for the views of correspondents and 
contributors who sign their articles. The signature—whether by 
a full name, initials, or other characters—must be the voucher 
for an independent expression. 


















*,* As a rule, we cannot notice communications unaccom- 
panied bya name. We need to know who it is that addresses us. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


- *%,*A watchful supervision is exercised over the advertise- 
ments in this paper, and none which are not entitled to credit 
will be knowingly admitted. Advertisements of a low or doubt- 
ful character are, of course, rigidly excluded. The value of our 
advertising space is by this oversight materially enhanced, as 
the appearance of an announcement in the paper is, to a certain 
extent, evidence of its trustworthiness. 






















No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 824 Federal Street, Camden. 









TICKET OFFICES: {§ E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. | 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 
NO. 908 ARCH STREET, |)| X )N PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. ow SEADES. TABLE AND STAIR OIL CLOTHS. 
NO. 9022 SPRING GARDEN STREET, __ - -__- __ PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 
NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 














INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338, 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about Two MILL- 
tions. gar ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. “3a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 



















THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, G GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEI VER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SA MUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 

COOPER & CONARD, a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
Carry always a full line of paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 

DRESS GOODS, SH AWLS, DOMESTI CS, 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac 


ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
HOSIERY UNDERWEAR, ment. kes-When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.“@a 


8. E. Corn. Market & NINTH STs., PHILADELPHIA, 


ee 


And nearly everything required for Friends’ wear, 





\ 

H as well as all kinds of 

DRY GOODS & GARMENTS To SUPERINTENDENTS OF First-pDAy SCHOOLS AND OTH- 

H | used by everybody ERS IN NEED OF Books FOR THE YOUNG: 

| The Frrenps’ Book AssocraTion, 8. W. Cor. of Fifteenth 

on . d Race Streets, Philadelphia, is giving especial attention 

HP . HANCOCK = a 

| GEORGE W 4 ; to the careful selection and furnishing of Books suitable for 

| | REAL ESTATE, First-day Schools, Libraries, and families of children. 

it Mowery To Loan on MORTGAGE. If parties who find it inconvenient to come to the store 

H i , sada eerheeemnees oi tees sae will write to us, giving an idea of the number of books and 

4 —o aoe ieee oF PROPERTY. the ages of the children they are wanted for, we will send 
Seep Taseeten books at their expense for them to select from. 

OFFICES: {Fortieth 4 Tanousser hvense. JOHN COMLY, SUPERINTENDENT. 






